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REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE 
DURING  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  1952 


For  most  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  the 
second  half  of  1952  brought  some  slight  recovery  in 
industrial  production,  matched  in  some  countries  by 
a  fall  in  unemployment.  This  recovery  was,  however, 
the  product  of  contrary  trends  in  the  consumer  goods 
and  capital  goods  industries.  Consumer  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  and  particularly  the  textile  industries,  began  to 
emerge  from  the  trough  of  the  recession,  although 
textile  production  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  still 
well  below  the  peak  levels  of  1951.  The  volume 
of  personal  consumption  expenditure  significantly 
exceeded  the  level  of  either  of  the  preceding  half- 
years.  The  demand  for  engineering  products,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  to  show  increasing  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Orders  fell  off,  order  books  were  reduced,  and 
the  first  effects  on  engineering  production  became 
apparent.  Such  evidence  on  investment  plans  as  is 
available  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  further  slacken¬ 
ing  in  the  demand  for  capital  goods.  The  check  to 
the  process  of  cost  inflation,  which  the  recession  of 
1951/52  had  brought,  continued  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

Western  Europe,  and  its  affiliated  currency  areas, 
taken  together,  added  some  $830  million  to  gold 
and  dollar  assets  from  transactions  with  the  United 


States.  However,  a  considerable  part  of  this  favourable 
result  was  the  product  of  a  very  low  level  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  western  Europe  in  the 
third  quarter  and  a  record  level  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  the  fourth  quarter.  There  were 
clearly  impermanent  features  in  both  of  these  develop¬ 
ments.  In  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  there  was 
a  further  contraction  in  the  value  of  both  the  exports 
and  the  imports  of  western  Europe.  But  imports 
fell  more  than  exports,  partly  because  of  a  further 
improvement  in  western  Europe’s  terms  of  trade.  By 
contrast,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  increase 
in  the  volume  of  intra-European  trade. 

In  eastern  European  countries,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  continued  to  rise  swiftly,  but  advances  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production  were  very  modest  and  in  eastern 
Germany  drought,  followed  by  early  frost,  led  to  a 
disastrous  potato  harvest.  Inflationary  pressure  in 
the  consumption  sector  was  a  feature  common  to 
all  eastern  European  countries,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  Hungary  and,  later  in  the  year,  Rumania. 
In  eastern  Germany,  partly  because  of  the  potato 
shortage,  this  developed  into  a  sharp  consumption 
crisis  in  the  later  months  of  the  year. 


1.  Trade  and  Payments  of  Western  Europe 


During  the  second  half  of  1952  the  over-all  trade 
balances  of  the  developed  industrial  countries  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  continued  to  improve,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Table  1.  Belgium  is  the  only  exception  to  this 
generalization,  the  position  of  the  remaining  countries 
strengthening  as  compared  either  with  the  first  half 
of  the  year  or  with  the  second  half  of  1951.  The  less 
developed  countries  of  southern  Europe,  however, 
suffered  a  further  deterioration  in  their  position,  and 
the  three  northern  countries,  whose  balances  had 
worsened  very  substantially  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  made  little  recovery. 

In  almost  all  cases  these  adjustments  were  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  further  shrinkage  in  trade.  Only  western 
Germany  and  Turkey  increased  the  value  of  their 
imports  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
There  was  little  change  in  imports  by  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Italy  and  Norway,  but  in  all  other 


countries  imports  fell  further.  The  contraction  was 
most  marked  in  France,  where  imports  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  had  been  swollen  by  speculative 
influences,  and  in  Austria  and  Finland.  Imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  fall  as  the  import 
cuts  became  fully  effective.  In  those  few  countries  for 
which  statistics  are  available  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  fall  in  import  volumes  has  been  significantly  at 
the  expense  of  stocks  of  imported  materials.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  recorded  stocks  rose 
during  1952,  although  at  a  slower  pace  than  in  1951, 
and  in  Denmark  they  remained  stable.  In  fact,  the 
fall  in  imports  appears  to  have  been  matched  by  a  fall 
in  industrial  demand.  ^ 

The  shrinkage  of  imports  was  accompanied  in  most 
countries  by  a  further  contraction  in  export  earnings. 

^  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether  unrecorded  stocks  and 
work  in  progress  have  been  reduced. 
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Western  Germany  was  atypical  in  this  respect,  as  in 
its  imports.  For  the  rest,  only  Switzerland  and  some 
of  the  countries  exporting  food  and  forest  products 
had  higher  exports  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 

As  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  improvement 
in  the  trade  balance  of  most  of  the  countries  specializ¬ 
ing  on  exports  of  industrial  products  was  assisted  by 


changes  in  their  terms  of  trade,  the  improvement 
being  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  western 
Germany,  whose  exports  are  concentrated  on  engineer¬ 
ing  products  rather  than  textiles.  Given  the  large 
weight  of  the  highly  industrialized  economies  in  wes¬ 
tern  Europe’s  trade,  these  changes  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  a  further  improvement  in  the  terms  of 
trade  of  western  Europe  with  overseas  countries. 


Table  1 

CHANGES  IN  VOLUME,  UNIT  VALUE,  VALUE  AND  BALANCE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Index  numbers  and  millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 

1952 

Index  numbers 

—  second  half  1951 

=  100 

Change  in  trade 
balance  (f.o.b.) 
over  previous 
half-year  b 

( Millions  of  dollars) 

Volume 

Unit  value 

Current  value 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  Exports 

Terms  of 
trade  “ 

Imports 

Exports 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

First  half 

92 

99 

99 

102 

97 

92 

101 

+449 

Second  half 

82 

89 

93 

100 

92 

77 

90 

+377 

France  . 

First  half 

107 

93 

100 

105 

95 

106 

98 

-180 

Second  half 

92 

91 

91 

102 

89 

83 

93 

+401 

Netherlands  .... 

First  half 

97 

99 

100 

104 

97 

97 

103 

+  62 

Second  half 

94 

102 

94 

95 

99 

90 

98 

+  19 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

First  half 

99 

97 

99 

100 

99 

102 

96 

-  71 

Second  half 

103 

92 

92 

89 

103 

100 

84 

-143 

Switzerland  .... 

First  half 

97 

89 

98 

98 

100 

97 

91 

-  34 

Second  half 

91 

104 

93 

96 

96 

90 

103 

+  111 

Italy . 

First  half 

113 

84 

97 

96 

101 

111 

81 

-266 

Second  half 

112 

85 

92 

91 

102 

106 

78 

+  17 

Turkey . 

First  half 

115 

107 

100 

109 

92 

113 

115 

-  4 

Second  half 

136 

119 

99 

104 

95 

132 

116 

-  39 

Denmark . 

First  half 

99 

94 

99 

101 

98 

100 

95 

-  21 

Second  half 

102 

100 

90 

100 

100 

95 

100 

+  47 

Sweden . 

First  half 

99 

83 

103 

98 

104 

101 

81 

-198 

Second  half 

95 

92 

97 

80 

122 

92 

74 

-  6 

Norway . 

First  half 

91 

95 

99 

97 

103 

96 

89 

-  22 

Second  half 

96 

92 

103 

100 

103 

95 

77 

-  35 

Finland . 

First  half 

118 

66 

93 

95 

98 

110 

62 

-238 

Second  half 

89 

95 

97 

69 

'  141 

86 

66 

+  111 

Western  Germany  . 

First  half 

103 

97 

98 

103 

95 

101 

100 

-  17 

Second  half 

124 

109 

86 

101 

85 

107 

110 

+  90 

Austria . 

First  half 

108 

91 

104 

110 

95 

110 

100 

-  30 

Second  half 

93 

109 

100 

98 

102 

86 

106 

+  89 

o  Ratio  of  import  unit  value  index  to  export  unit  value  index. 
b  +  sign  =  improvement  ;  —  sign  =  deterioration. 
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Table  2 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
Half-yearly  totals  in  millions  of  current  dollars  ;  imports  c.i.f,  exports  fo.b. 


1951 


Trade  with  Overseas 


Period 


Trade  with 
Europe  “ 


United  States 
and  Canada 


Overseas 
sterling  area  i> 


Dependent  over-  Other  over¬ 
seas  territories*^  seas  countries*^ 


Total 

overseas 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


First  half  .  . 
Second  half  . 


7  014  6  859 
7  714  7  667 


2  487  1  235 

3  140  1181 


3  325  2  099 
2  990  2  617 


1  176  994 

1  073  1  190 


2447  1  680 

2  426  1  856 


9  435  6  008 
9  629  6  844 


1952 


First  half  .  .  7  597 
Second  half  .  7  457 


7  338  3  193 
7  396  2  342 


1  075 
1  257 


3  205 
2  990 


2  367 
1  914 


1  191 
1050 


1  283 
1  171 


2  069 
1  621 


1  756 
1  551 


9  658 
8  003 


6  481 
5  893 


Sources  :  The  figures  are  derived  from  Table  XVUI.  c  Excluding  British  colonies. 

a  Excluding  eastern  European  countries  and  the  U.S.S.R.  d  All  other  overseas  countries,  including  Latin  American  Republics. 

b  Including  British  colonies. 


This  substantial  movement  of  the  terms  of  trade 
in  western  Europe’s  favour  during  1952  explains  the 
fact  that  the  contraction  in  export  volumes  from  the 
peak  levels  of  the  second  half  of  1951  has  been  much 
greater  in  western  Europe’s  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  than  in  intra-European  trade.  The  fall 
in  the  volume  of  western  Europe’s  exports  to  over¬ 
seas  countries  (excluding  the  United  States  and 
Canada)  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  fall 
in  the  earnings  of  these  countries  from  exports,  together 
with  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  finance  imports 
by  borrowing  or  drawing  on  assets.  The  striking 
difference  between  exports  to  Europe  and  to  over¬ 
seas  is  brought  out  in  Table  2.  It  is  possible,  given 
the  fall  in  the  prices  of  timber,  steel  and  other  basic 
materials  produced  and  exchanged  within  western 
Europe,  that  the  figures  given  in  current  values  under¬ 
state  rather  than  over-state  the  disparity  between  the 
relative  volume  movements. 

Intra-European  Trade  and  Payments 

Throughout  1952,  trade  within  western  Europe  was 
suffering  the  depressive  effects  of  the  British  and  French 
import  restrictions,  the  large  deterioration  in  the  terms 
of  trade  of  the  three  northern  countries,  and  (both 
a  cause  and  an  effect)  the  general  fall  in  production 
and  demand  within  western  European  countries. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  although 
the  value  of  intra-European  trade  remained  stable, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  significant  increase  in 
volume,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  made  good.  The 
pattern  of  trade  was,  however,  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  the  previous  year  and  new  points  of 
strain  emerged  as  the  heavy  deficit  of  the  United 


Kingdom  was  rectified.  In  the  second  half  of  1952, 
the  strains  were  concentrated  on  the  northern  and 
Mediterranean  countries.  The  heavy  imbalance  in 
the  French  payments  position  was  a  feature  common 
to  all  three  half-years. 

The  main  changes  in  the  pattern  of  trade  within 
Europe  may  be  illustrated  by  the  figures  presented 
in  Table  3.  Being  in  current  values,  these  are  naturally 
an  imperfect  guide  to  changes  in  the  volume  of  trade, 
particularly  for  countries  in  whose  trade  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  and  textiles  form  an  important  part.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  broad  lines  can  be  traced. 

Both  the  magnitude  and  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
British  import  restrictions  stand  out.  The  fall  in 
imports  from  other  western  European  countries 
accounted  for  one-third  of  the  fall  in  the  United 
Kingdom’s  total  imports  between  the  two  half-years. 
Almost  every  country  was  affected  by  these  reduc¬ 
tions.  British  exports  to  western  Europe  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  surprisingly  well  maintained ;  even  the 
French  imports  cuts  did  not  lead  to  a  fall  in  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1951.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  rise 
in  exports  of  coal  and  of  refined  petroleum  products, 
as  also  to  re-exports  of  dollar  goods  under  the  short¬ 
lived  commodity  arbitrage  scheme,  introduced  when 
British  settlements  with  the  European  Payments  Union 
were  being  made  entirely  in  gold.  These  changes  in 
exports  and  imports,  together  with  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  balance  with  Europe  of  the  rest 
of  the  sterling  area  and  the  reversal  of  speculative 
sentiment  towards  sterling,  account  for  the  radical 
transformation  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  position 
in  the  European  Payments  Union  (see  Appendix 
Table  XIV). 


Table  3 


CHANGES  IN  EXPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EACH  OTHER 
BETWEEN  SECOND  HALF  OF  1951  AND  SECOND  HALF  OF  1952 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.  o.  b. 


Exporting 

country 

Country  of 
destination 

Western 

Germany 

United 

Kingdom 

France 

Three 
northern 
European 
countries  " 

Twelve 

western 

European 

countries 

Total  of  eighteen 
western 
European 
countries 

Western  Germany . 

+  8 

+42 

-  5 

+  120 

+  165 

United  Kingdom . 

-  23 

— 

-54 

-204 

-150 

-431 

France . 

-  13 

+  12 

-  33 

-132 

-166 

Three  northern  European  countries"  . 

-1-  47 

1  +  6 

-  1 

-  79 

-  67 

Other  western  European  countries  *  . 

+  170 

+48 

i  +49 

1 

-  83 

+  54 

+238 

Total  western  Europe . 

+  181 

+28 

+43 

-326 

r- 

00 

7 

-261 

Sources:  The  figures  are  derived  from  Table  XVIII  and  national  a  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland, 
statistics.  b  Excluding  eastern  Germany,  which  is  included  in  Group  V  in  Table  XVIII. 


Table  3  also  illustrates  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  United  Kingdom’s  position  was  eased  by  the 
break  in  forest  product  prices  in  the  early  part  of 
1952  and,  conversely,  the  strain  which  this  imposed 
on  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  three  main 
exporters.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  fall  in  British 
import  expenditure  in  western  Europe  was  at  the 
expense  of  these  three  countries.  The  break  in  prices 
and  the  slump  in  sales  of  timber,  pulp  and  paper 
were  discussed  briefly  in  the  previous  issue  of  this 
Bulletin.  Between  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of 
1952,  export  prices  fell,  for  timber  by  roughly  20  per 
cent,  for  pulp  by  60  per  cent  and  for  paper  by  40  per 
cent.  The  volume  of  Swedish  exports  of  these  products 
in  1952  was  some  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  1951, 
and  those  of  Finland  fell  by  12  per  cent.^ 

In  Finland,  where  there  was  a  great  volume  of 
import  licences  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  break, 
the  adjustment  to  the  new  situation  had  to  come 
largely  through  administrative  action.  In  the  event 
this  produced  very  quick  results.  As  a  result  of  the 
measures  taken  to  sterilize  outstanding  licences,  the 
volume  of  imports  fell  by  25  per  cent  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  and  the  trade  balance  actually  showed 
a  small  surplus.  But  the  position  remains  precarious. 
The  foreign  currency  reserves  have  remained  since 
September  at  a  level  equivalent  to  only  about  one 
month’s  imports  and,  in  contrast  to  most  other 

*  The  greater  resilience  of  Finland’s  exports  was  largely  due 
to  the  expansion  in  deliveries  of  timber  and  prefabricated  houses 
to  the  U.S.S.R. 


countries,  raw  material  stocks  declined  substantially 
to  the  point  where  the  textile  and  rubber  industries 
are  now  having  difficulty  in  meeting  their  current 
needs.  In  Sweden,  where  liberalization  was  extended, 
imports  nevertheless  also  declined,  primarily  because 
of  the  fall  in  textiles.  But  the  decline  was  much 
smaller  than  in  Finland  and  there  was  a  trade  deficit 
of  $82  million  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.^ 
In  Norway  also  the  position  worsened  steadily  during 
the  year  and  the  trade  balance  moved  into  a  deficit 
of  $32  million  in  the  fourth  quarter.®  Norway’s 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  were  further  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  fall  in  freight  rates  and  demand  for 
shipping  services;  Norway’s  net  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  shipping  fell  from  $165  million  in  the 
first  half  of  1952  to  $125  million  in  the  second. 

The  market  for  forest  products  was  stabilized  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  but  only  in  the  case  of  timber 
was  there  any  recovery  in  prices,  and  that  was  small. 

Italy  and  Belgium  also  suffered  from  adverse  price 
movements  within  Europe.  Both  countries  are  heavily 
dependent  on  textile  exports  in  which,  as  discussed 
in  section  2,  price  reductions  have  been  very  sub¬ 
stantial.  Belgium’s  position  has  also  been  affected 
by  the  weakening  in  basic  commodity  markets.  In  the 

®  Sweden  has  also  been  experiencing  difficulties  in  securing 
export  orders  for  engineering  products,  largely  because  of  its 
high  prices. 

®  The  figures  quoted  for  both  Sweden  and  Norway  differ  from 
those  given  in  Table  1  and  are  the  difference  between  imports 
(c.i.f.)  and  exports  (f.o.b.). 


case  of  steel,  which  is  an  important  item  in  Belgium’s 
exports,  in  the  latter  part  of  1952  the  price  premia 
which  previously  had  been  secured  from  export 
markets  entirely  disappeared.^  In  general,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  residual  group  of  countries  shown  in 
Table  3  suffered  heavily  from  the  import  cuts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

In  spite  of  these  reductions  in  its  exports,  this 
residual  group  as  a  whole  increased  its  imports  from 
western  European  sources,  as  compared  either  with 
the  second  half  of  1951  or  the  succeeding  six  months. 
The  countries  largely  responsible  for  this  increase 
were  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Spain  and 
Turkey,  while  there  was  little  change  in  the  imports 
of  Denmark,  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands.  If  the 
fall  in  imports  from  Scandinavia  is  excluded,  as 
reflecting  largely  price  changes,  the  value  of  imports 
by  the  latter  group  is  seen  to  have  risen  by  some 
10  per  cent — or  $650  million  at  an  annual  rate — 
between  the  second  half  of  1951  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1952.  These  increases,  together  with 
the  continued  growth  of  German  import  demand, 
explain  the  resilience  of  intra-European  trade  in  face 
of  the  depressive  influences  discussed  above. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  increase  in  imports 
by  the  countries  in  this  group  was  met  by  France, 
western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas 
trade  between  these  countries  themselves  increased 
very  little.  It  seems  reasonable  to  regard  these 
developments  and  the  similar  developments,  discussed 
below,  in  exports  to  overseas  as  shedding  some  light 
on  the  underlying  competitive  power  of  different 
countries,  now  that  the  generalization  of  the  buyers’ 
market  has  made  competition  effective  and  continued 
liberalization  in  many  of  the  importing  countries  in 
question  has  reduced  administrative  protection. 

The  biggest  share  in  this  expansion  of  exports  to 
southern  Europe  and  to  Belgium  was  taken  by  western 
Germany,  whose  delivery  dates  for  engineering  pro¬ 
ducts  appear  still  to  be  shorter  than  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.®  Western  Germany  also  offered 
the  sole  relief  to  the  position  of  these  countries.  They 
provided  roughly  three-quarters  of  the  substantial 
growth  of  imports  into  western  Germany  between 

A  similar  trend  is  not  yet  evident  in  the  case  of  coal  exports 
from  western  European  countries,  since  the  main  effects  of  the 
better  balance  between  supply  and  demand  have  been  seen 
in  reduced  imports  from  America  and  a  cut  in  the  high  prices 
which  Poland  had  previously  been  able  to  secure. 

*  In  the  United  Kingdom  in  March  1953,  a  contract  for  mine- 
shaft  equipment  was  awarded  to  a  German  firm  by  the  National 
Coal  Board  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  enable  it  to  get 
a  pit  into  production  eighteen  months  earlier  than  if  the 
contract  had  gone  to  a  British  firm. 


the  second  half  of  1951  and  the  second  half  of  1952.® 
In  this  way  they  avoided  any  marked  deterioration 
in  their  trade  balance  with  that  country,  but  failed 
to  secure  any  offset  to  the  great  change  in  their  balance 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  in  the  pattern  of  intra- 
European  trade  are  mirrored  in  the  developments  in 
the  European  Payments  Union  shown  in  Appendix 
Table  XIV.  Amongst  the  “  creditor  ”  countries, 
Belgium,  which  had  been  consistently  in  surplus  ever 
since  November  1950,  moved  into  deficit  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1952  and  remained  so  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  though  its  cumulative  credit 
position  was  still  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Italy  has  been  persistently  in  deficit  since  the  first 
quarter  of  1952.  With  the  deficit  amounting  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  quota  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
and  rising  to  $95  million  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1953,  the  extinction  of  its  cumulative  credit  balance 
is  imminent.  Turkey  continued  to  be  in  deficit  through¬ 
out  most  of  1952,  although  the  late  sale  of  its  record 
grain  harvest  produced  substantial  but  temporary 
surpluses  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  Even  western 
Germany  moved  into  deficit  as  a  result  of  its  fourth- 
quarter  import  boom  (largely  consisting  of  dollar 
commodities  imported  under  the  British  “  arbitrage  ” 
scheme),  but  its  surplus  was  restored  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

Up  till  now  these  new  strains  in  intra-European 
payments  have  not  been  reflected  in  new  remedial 
actions.  The  disappearance  of  Belgium’s  persistent 
monthly  surpluses  is  in  line  with  the  undertakings 
given  last  year  to  take  steps  to  re-orient  its  trade 
and  may,  in  fact,  be  in  part  the  result  of  the  measures 
then  adopted.  In  Turkey  and  Italy,  however,  there 
are  some  signs  that  administrative  action  may  be 
taken.  Turkey  has  threatened  restrictions  on  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  principle  that  it 
will  buy  only  from  countries  which  are  prepared 
to  buy  from  it.  In  Italy  it  has  been  suggested  that 
liberalization  policy  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  when 
Italy  becomes  a  “  debtor  ”  country. 

The  biggest  point  of  strain  remains  the  position  of 
France.  After  a  brief  respite  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1952,  resulting  partly  from  the  reflux  of  capital, 
the  steady  drain  on  its  gold  and  dollar  reserves  through 

®  However,  a  good  deal  of  the  increase  in  German  imports 
shown  in  Table  3  was  the  product  of  a  rather  short-lived  boom 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  This  seems  to  have  petered 
out  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
the  level  of  German  imports  will  be  affected  by  the  extension 
of  liberalization  from  81  to  90  per  cent  made  in  March,  as  also 
how  far  different  European  countries  will  benefit  from  the 
relaxation  of  British  import  restrictions  announced  about  the 
same  time. 
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E.P.U.  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
into  1953.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  the  E.P.U.  deficit 
exceeded  even  that  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951. 
France’s  E.P.U.  quota  having  finally  been  exhausted 
in  November  1952,  further  deficits  have  had  to  be 
settled  entirely  in  gold  and  dollars.^ 

This  continued  deficit  in  the  payments  position 
stands  in  some  contrast  to  the  development  of  France’s 
trade  balance  with  western  Europe.  In  the  second 
half  of  1952  the  value  of  French  exports  *  was  higher 
and  that  of  imports  much  lower  than  in  either  of  the 
preceding  two  half-years.®  There  was,  however,  a 
substantial  worsening  of  the  trade  balance  with  the 
overseas  sterling  area,  amounting,  between  the  second 
half  of  1951  and  the  first  half  of  1952,  to  over 
$150  million  at  an  annual  rate.  But  this  was  more 
than  corrected  by  the  improvement  of  $170  million 
in  the  next  six  months,  which  resulted  from  the  fall 
in  French  imports.* 

Trade  and  Payments  with  the  United  States 

The  course  and  causes  of  western  Europe’s  recovery 
from  the  dollar  crisis  of  1951  were  analysed  up  to  the 
third  quarter  of  1952  in  the  Economic  Survey  of 
Europe  since  the  War.  The  trends  displayed  by  that 
analysis  continued  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Western 
European  countries  and  their  affiliated  currency  areas 
added  nearly  $550  million  to  gold  and  dollar  assets 
from  transactions  with  the  United  States  in  the  third 
quarter,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  very  sharp  fall  in 
imports,®  even  the  metropolitan  countries,  taken 
together,  secured  a  current  surplus  with  the  United 


^  Payments  in  gold  and  dollars  to  the  E.P.U.  amounted  to 
S232  million  between  the  end  of  September  1952  and  the  middle 
of  April  1953.  Complete  information  on  the  level  of  France’s 
total  foreign  exchange  reserves  is  not  available,  but  the  foreign 
currency  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  France  have  fallen  by  831  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  same  period,  its  advances  to  the  Stabilization 
Fund  (which  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  foreign  exchange 
holdings  of  the  Fund)  have  fallen  from  8160  million  to  zero, 
and  indeed  the  Fund  is  depositing  francs  with  the  Bank.  The 
amount  of  American  aid  received  during  this  period  is  not 
yet  known. 

*  The  buoyancy  of  French  exports  to  western  Europe  is  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  common  allegation  that  French 
prices  are  badly  out  of  line  with  those  of  its  competitors.  The 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  special  measures  of 
export  promotion  which  have  been  adopted.  The  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  taxes  and  social  security  charges  to  exporters  is  now 
costing  the  French  Treasury  the  equivalent  of  811  million  a 
month. 

®  Since  the  import  restrictions  imposed  in  March  1952  were 
unsuccessful  in  eliminating  the  French  E.P.U.  deficit,  new  cuts 
were  introduced  in  the  second  quarter  of  1953. 

♦  Some  835  million  of  the  deterioration  and  820  million  of 
the  subsequent  improvement  were  the  result  of  changes  in 
France’s  imports  of  gold  from  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

®  In  some  commodities  to  an  untenable  level. 


States.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  although  imports  rose 
again  and  service  payments  were  made  on  American 
loans— primarily  by  the  United  Kingdom— a  further 
$280  million  was  added  to  their  gold  and  dollar 
holdings. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sterling  area  secured  only 
about  one-quarter  of  this  $830  million  increase  in 
gold  and  dollar  holdings  during  the  second  half  of 
1952.  This  in  part  reflects  the  fact  that  the  dollar 
crisis  was  not  so  severe  for  the  other  western  European 
countries  and  their  affiliates  as  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  But  the  Continental  countries  were  able  to 
maintain  this  relatively  favourable  position  because 
the  reduction  in  their  dollar  imports  was  not  much 
smaller  in  absolute  amount  than  that  in  the  sterling 
area’s,  although  proportionately  of  course  it  was  a 
good  deal  less. 

The  cuts  in  imports,  which  were  the  main  reason 
for  the  reversal  of  the  dollar  position,  were  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  few  bulk  commodities.  Western 
Europe’s  imports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States, 
for  example,  fell  by  $184  million  or  over  50  per  cent 
between  the  second  half  of  1951  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1952.  Imports  of  fell  by  $124  mil¬ 
lion.  The  import  bill  of  the  overseas  sterling  area 
was  particularly  affected  by  the  fall  in  cotton  and 
grain  imports  by  India,  which  accounted  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  decline. 

During  the  first  half  of  1952,  British  exports  to 
the  United  States  rose  substantially  above  the  level 
of  1951,  but  only  because  of  exceptional  shipments  of 
tin  and  rubber,  while  there  was  some  fall  in  the 
exports  of  other  European  countries  taken  together. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  position  was  reversed, 
British  exports  declining  slightly,  while  those  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  revived  considerably.  This  increase 
was  largely  the  result  of  substantial  gains  in  the  fourth 
quarter  when  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Europe 
as  a  whole  rose  to  $650  million,  the  highest  level 
reached  since  the  war  and  about  one-fifth  greater 
than  the  previous,  rather  stable,  level.  While  seasonal 
factors  contributed  to  this  rise,  the  level  reached 
remains  impressive  even  in  comparison  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  quarter  of  1951. 

Examination  of  the  commodities  responsible  for 
this  increase  in  European  exports  to  the  United  States, 
however,  casts  doubt  on  its  permanence.  The  largest 
increases  in  comparison  with  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1951  were  in  the  metals  and  manufacturers  group; 
the  renewed  buoyancy  of  exports  of  steel  from 
Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  and  western  Germany 
reflected  the  earlier  stimulus  of  the  American  steel 
strike,  while  the  increases  in  shipments  of  tin  from 
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the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  and  of  copper  from 
Germany  were  also  the  result  of  temporary  factors. 
On  the  other  hand,  apparently  less  exceptional 
increases  took  place  in  exports  of  food,  textiles  and 
machinery;  exports  of  meat  products  (primarily  ham) 
from  the  Netherlands  and  western  Germany  rose  from 


$3.9  million  to  $6.6  million,  and  sales  of  German 
machinery  (mainly  machine-tools)  and  vehicles  rose 
from  $5.4  million  to  $11.4  million.  German  inroads 
into  the  United  States  machine-tool  market  (mostly 
in  special  high-quality  products  not  mass-produced 
there)  are  among  the  more  encouraging  signs  of  success 


Table  4 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  OF  EUROPE  AND  AFFILIATED  AREAS 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Millions  of  current  dollars 


1951 

1952 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

Imports  from  the  United  States  : 

United  Kingdom . 

-  358 

-  553 

-  399 

-  283 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

-  511 

-  735 

-  723 

-  440 

Rest  of  Europe . 

-1  678 

-1  648 

-1  569 

-1  182 

Dependent  territories  « . 

-  129 

-  165 

-  192 

-  146 

Total . 

-2  676 

-3  101 

-2  883 

-2  051 

Exports  to  the  United  States  : 

United  Kingdom . 

+  245 

-f  238 

+  304 

+  271 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

-1-1026 

-1-  700 

+  750 

+  593 

Rest  of  Europe . 

-f-  946 

-1-  822 

+  813 

+  912 

Dependent  territories  “ . 

-1-  165 

+  152 

-f  227 

+  173 

Total . 

-1-2  382 

-HI  912 

-H2  094 

-HI  949 

Government  services  *  : 

Receipts . 

-f-  167 

+  263 

+  349 

-H  399 

Payments . 

-  113 

-  190 

-  151 

-  243 

Other  services  (net) . 

-  143 

-  237 

-  147 

-H  38 

Balance  on  current  account . 

-  383 

-1  353 

-  738 

-f  92 

Private  donations  and  movement  of  U.S.  private 

capital  (net) . 

-1-  150 

+  125 

+  133 

-H  134 

United  States  Government  grants  and  credits  (net. 

excluding  military  aid) . 

+  1  252 

+  948 

-H1004 

-H  716 

Changes  in  gold  and  dollar  assets  : 

United  Kingdom . 

-  471 

+  890 

+  384 

-  195 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

-  12 

-  9 

-H  21 

-  21 

Rest  of  Europe . 

-  187 

-  121 

-  96 

-  554 

Dependent  territories  « . 

— 

-  25 

-  14 

-  60 

Total . 

-  670 

+  735 

+  295 

-  830 

Errors,  omissions  and  interregional  transfers  of  dollars 

-  349 

-  455 

-  694 

-  112 

Sources :  See  Appendix  Table  XIII.  b  Total  of  “  income  on  investments  ”  and  “  miscellaneous  services  ”  given 

a  Excluding  the  British  colonies,  which  are  included  in  “  overseas  sterling  ^  ****  original  source, 

area  ”.  ‘  Minus  sign  denotes  an  increase. 
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Table  5 

EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES 


Half-yearly  totals  in  millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Area  of  destination 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Western  Germany 

Other  western 
European  countries 

1951 

Second 

half 

1952 

First 

half 

1952 

Second 

half 

1951 

Second 

half 

1952 

First 

half 

1952 

Second 

half 

1951 

Second 

half 

1952 

First 

half 

1952 

Second 

half 

1951 

Second 

half 

1952 

First 

half 

1952 

Second 

half 

United  States  and  Canada . 

374 

354 

407 

131 

92 

85 

140 

120 

153 

536 

509 

612 

Latin  American  Republics . 

233 

237 

183 

147 

97 

86 

208 

195 

215 

544 

454 

324 

Overseas  sterling  area  “  . 

1  820 

1  742 

1  395 

90 

79 

56 

165 

134 

127 

543 

412 

336 

Dependent  overseas  territories  b  ...  . 

62 

74 

77 

858 

926 

812 

25 

28 

33 

245 

255 

249 

Other  overseas  countries . 

198 

225 

214 

89 

91 

89 

88 

91 

117 

349 

366 

322 

Sources :  The  figures  are  derived  from  Table  XVIII. 
a  Including  British  colonies. 
b  Excluding  British  colonies. 


in  the  European  dollar  export  drive;  although  sales 
of  European  machinery  still  take  only  a  tiny  share 
of  the  enormous  United  States  market,  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  European  dollar  earnings  appears  to  have 
been  some  $120  million  in  1952,  against  $65  million 
in  1951  and  $30  million  in  1950. 

Trade  and  Payments  with  Other  Overseas  Countries 

As  already  indicated,  it  was  in  exports  to  other 
overseas  countries  that  western  European  countries 
suffered  the  greatest  loss.  Exports  to  these  destina¬ 
tions  fell  by  5  per  cent  between  the  second  half  of 
1951  and  the  first  half  of  1952  and  by  a  further  14  per 
cent  in  the  ensuing  half-year.  These  indications  pro¬ 
bably  do  not  significantly  over-state  the  fall  in  volume. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  data  summarized  in 
Table  5  is  the  relative  success  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
western  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  France, 
at  the  expense  of  other  western  European  countries, 
in  maintaining  their  exports  to  markets—"  Latin 
American  Republics  ”  and  “  other  overseas  coun¬ 
tries  ’’—where  the  absence  of  material  or  traditional 
ties  with  particular  European  countries  makes  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  fair  degree  of 
free  competition  in  satisfying  the  shrinking  demand 
for  imports.  This  lends  strength  to  the  view,  suggested 
earlier  from  examination  of  intra-European  trade, 
that  the  bigger  industrial  countries  have  some  advan¬ 
tage  in  competitive  power.  As  in  Europe  so  in  these 
markets,  western  Germany  showed  to  best  advantage, 
actually  increasing  its  exports,  while  the  United  King¬ 


dom  suffered  some  reduction.  This,  however,  was 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  German  imports 
from  these  countries  fell  much  less  than  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Even  in  the  absence  of  the  credit 
facilities  which  western  Germany  provided,  the  Latin 
American  Republics  would  not  have  suffered  a  mark 
shortage  on  the  scale  of  the  sterling  shortage  which 
contributed  to  the  fall  in  British  exports. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  both  exports 
and  imports  have  resulted  in  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
pattern  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  payments.  Whereas, 
as  shown  in  Table  5,  the  fall  in  its  exports  was  con¬ 
centrated  largely  on  the  sterling  area,  the  whole  of 
its  reduction  in  imports  was  at  the  expense  of  non¬ 
sterling  countries;  the  value  of  imports  from  the 
sterling  area  was  in  fact  somewhat  higher  in  the  second 
half  of  1952  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1951. 
The  net  result  was  a  large  fall  in  the  volume  of  the 
much-criticized  “  unrequited  exports  ”  to  the  sterling 
area  ^  and  a  considerable  mopping-up  of  sterling  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  reflected  in  the  reduction  of 
the  sterling  balances  of  non-sterling  countries.  It 
remains  to  see  whether  the  competitive  strength  of 
British  exports  will  be  adequate  to  maintain  sales  in 
face  of  the  stringency  of  sterling  which  has  developed 
in  a  number  of  countries  and  to  induce  such  countries 
to  replenish  their  sterling  by  converting  dollars  or 
other  currencies. 


^  The  British  dependent  territories,  however,  seem  to  have 
profited  from  the  opportunity  of  freer  supplies  to  increase  their 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


2.  Internal  Developments  in  Western  Europe 


Industrial  Production 

In  most  countries  of  western  Europe  the  second  half 
of  1952  brought  some  recovery  in  industrial  production 
or  at  least  some  check  to  the  contraction  which  had 
previously  been  taking  place.  Table  6,  which  expresses 
production  in  each  quarter  of  1952  as  a  percentage 
of  production  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1951 
and  so  roughly  excludes  seasonal  influences,  gives 
some  indication  of  the  change  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  year.  In  so  far  as  there  were  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  trends  in  production  indices  during  1951,  the 
improvement  in  the  ratios  in  the  second  half  of  1952 
is  not,  of  course,  an  unambiguous  sign  of  expansion 
or  even  of  a  check  to  contraction.  But,  since  there 
is  only  a  small  seasonal  difference  between  the  second 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year,  the  positive  character 
of  most  of  the  indices  in  the  final  column  of  the  table 
lends  support  to  the  view  that  in  most  countries  the 
downward  trend  of  production  was  reversed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

France  is  a  conspicuous  exception  to  this  generaliza¬ 
tion.  The  recession  in  production  started  considerably 
later  than  in  most  other  countries  and  indeed  a  definite 
tendency  towards  contraction  did  not  become  apparent 
until  the  later  part  of  the  year.  It  was  only  in  January 
1953  that  production  for  the  first  time  fell  below  the 
level  of  the  previous  year.  The  figures  suggest  a 

Table  6 


similar  lag  in  Austria,  another  country  where  the  . 
check  to  inflation  came  later  than  in  most  countries 
of  western  Europe. 

Western  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Italy 
provide  exceptions  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  In 
western  Germany,  the  recession  brought  no  contrac¬ 
tion  of  total  production  but  merely  slowed  down  the 
rate  of  increase.  In  Italy  also,  production  was  more 
buoyant  than  in  most  other  countries  because  of  the 
development  of  basic  industries — natural  gas,  petro¬ 
leum  and  steel — the  secondary  effects  of  the  growth 
in  housing  and  public  works,  and  the  still  rising  level 
of  arms  expenditure. 

The  period  from  about  mid- 1951  to  mid- 1952  was 
marked  by  divergent  trends  in  the  production  of 
capital  and  consumer  goods,  the  former  in  most 
countries  continuing  to  expand  or  at  least  to  hold 
its  own  while  the  latter  fell  sharply  away.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  although  the  engineer¬ 
ing  industry  was  hampered  by  shortages  and  mal¬ 
distribution  of  steel,^  capital  goods  production  was 
nevertheless  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1952  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Only 
in  Denmark,  Finland  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
deflationary  policies  had  been  pushed  more  ruthlessly 
than  in  most  other  countries,  did  capital  goods 
production  contract  over  this 
period. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION ««  IN  1952 


Country 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Fourth  quarter 
1952 

as  percentage 
of  second  quarter 
1952 

As  percentage  of  corresponding 
quarter  of  1951 

Austria . 

109 

100 

99 

97 

98 

Belgium . 

100 

94 

95 

98 

102 

Denmark . 

93 

95 

97 

100 

101 

Finland . 

103 

88 

85 

96 

107 

France  . 

no 

104 

103 

101 

99 

Western  Germany  . 

106 

104 

108 

no 

113 

Italy . 

100 

99 

101 

106 

106 

Netherlands  .... 

96 

98 

104 

106 

no 

Norway . 

102 

101 

98 

103 

101 

Sweden . 

101 

99 

95 

100 

101 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

99 

96 

93 

98 

102 

Source :  Appendix  Table  I.  “  Excluding  building. 
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As  shown  in  Table  7,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  half  of  1952  the  scales  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction;  consu¬ 
mer  goods  production  began  to 
strengthen,  although  remaining  in 
most  countries  well  below  the 
level  of  the  previous  year,  while 
capital  goods  production  either 
fell  or  expanded  at  a  diminished 
rate.  This  change  in  the  industrial 
balance  is  illustrated  by  the  ratios 
given  in  the  last  two  columns  of 


*  Hoarding  of  steel  by  some  users, 
while  others  went  short,  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  contributory  reason 
for  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
metal-using  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Table  7 


TRENDS  IN  PRODUCTION 
OF  CAPITAL  AND  CONSUMER  GOODS  IN  1952 


Country 

Capital  Goods 

Consumer  Goods 

Ratio  of  consumer' 
to  capital  goods 
index 

Corresponding  period  of  1951 

=  100 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First  Second 

half  half 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

Austria . 

112 

100 

95 

94 

85 

94 

Belgium . 

103 

95 

81 

100 

79 

105 

Denmark . 

97 

94 

90 

100 

93 

106 

Finland . 

95 

91 

96 

91 

101 

100 

France . 

114 

112 

94 

87 

82 

78 

Western  Germany  . 

113 

112 

95 

112 

84 

100 

Norway . 

102 

101 

96 

100 

94 

99 

Sweden . 

103 

98 

93 

94 

90 

96 

Netherlands  .... 

99 

106 

89 

104 

90 

98 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

102 

96 

93 

92 

91 

96 

Sources :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 


Table  7.  Only  in  the  case  of  France  is  the  change  in 
the  ratio  over  the  course  of  1952  significantly  in  favour 
of  the  capital  goods  industries.^ 

In  the  absence  of  buoyant  export  demand  or  of 
stronger  pressure  from  rearmament  programmes  than 
has  in  fact  eventuated,  some  weakening  in  the  demand 
on  the  capital  goods  industries  was,  of  course,  only 
to  be  expected,  as  a  delayed  reaction  to  the  recession 
in  consumer  goods  production.  Were  this  the  only 
factor,  a  revival  in  the  demand  for  capital  goods  might 
be  expected  to  follow,  with  a  similar  lag,  the  resurgence 
of  production  in  consumer  goods  industries.  There 
is  some  evidence,  however,  that  the  factors  of  weakness 
may  be  more  persistent.  The  gloomy  views  on  pro¬ 
spects  for  capital  goods  production  in  1953  which 
emerged  from  a  recent  study  ®  of  opinions  held  by 
French  industrialists  should  perhaps  be  discounted 
somewhat,  as  reflecting  the  late  onset  of  recession  in 
France,  although  they  were  combined  with  moderately 
optimistic  expectations  about  prospects  for  consumer 
goods  industries.  A  similar  survey  of  British  business 
opinion,  however,  revealed  a  not  uncommon  view  that 
a  great  deal  of  new  plant  has  been  installed  in  the 
post-war  period  and  that  a  respite  is  now  needed  to 


^  In  Finland,  however,  the  recession  in  heavy  industry, 
which  it  had  been  feared  would  follow  the  completion  of  repara¬ 
tion  deliveries,  did  not  occur,  since  their  place  was  taken  by 
growing  commercial  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

‘  Institut  national  de  la  statistique  et  des  etudes  economiques, 
Conjonclure  et  mouvement  des  affaires,  January  1953. 


“  digest  ”  and  learn  how  to  use  it.® 
Given  that  the  rate  of  investment  in 
productive  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  not  been  high  com¬ 
pared  with  most  other  countries, 
this  outlook  is  a  somewhat  disturb¬ 
ing  pointer  to  the  general  state  of 
business  sentiment.  In  Sweden,  a 
quantitative  survey  of  investment 
plans  for  1953  suggests  a  decline 
of  20  to  25  per  cent  in  private 
investment  in  plant  and  machinery, 
and  in  Denmark  also  the  invest¬ 
ment  plans  of  private  industry  are 
lower  than  the  investment  carried 
out  in  1952. 

The  Engineering  Industries 

The  state  of  order  books  sheds 
some  light  on  the  prospects  of  the 
capital  goods  industries.  It  is  a 
feature  common  to  all  the  major  producing  countries 
that  the  growth  in  their  engineering  production  in 
the  recent  past  has  been  nourished,  not  by  a  rising 
rate  of  current  demand,  but  by  the  cushion  of  orders 
booked  in  the  period  of  the  post-Korean  boom. 
In  all  countries  the  rate  of  new  orders  booked  in 
the  second  half  of  1952  fell  short  of  the  volume  of 
current  production,  so  that  the  backlog  of  orders  has 
steadily  been  worked  off. 

This  development  is  statistically  demonstrable  for 
Belgium,  Sweden  and  western  Germany.  In  Belgium, 
the  value  of  new  orders  booked  in  1952  was  nearly 
10  per  cent  lower  than  in  1951.^  Over  the  course 
of  1952  the  downward  trend  was  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Orders  booked  in  the  fourth  quarter  were 
less  than  80  per  cent  of  those  taken  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  decline  has  been  more  pronounced  in  export  than 
in  home  orders.  In  the  former  case,  the  effects  of 
the  worldwide  softening  in  demand  have  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  increased  trade  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  sterling  area  and  by  France  during  the  payments 
crisis  of  1951/52,  and  new  orders  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1952  were  one- third  lower  than  in  the  first 
quarter.  In  the  latter  case  the  growth  of  defence 
expenditure  has  been  a  buoyant  factor,  but  orders 


®  Manchester  Guardian  Survey  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Finance, 
1953. 

*  Insufficient  is  known  of  the  course  of  Belgian  prices  to 
translate  this  into  volume  terms. 


nevertheless  declined  by  some  14  per  cent  between 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters. 

In  western  Germany,  the  situation  is  similar,  though 
at  present  less  acute.  During  the  second  half  of  1952 
the  volume  of  fresh  orders  booked  by  the  engineering 
industry  settled  down  at  approximately  the  level  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1951.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  backlog  of  old  orders  is  evident  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  production  has  been  adjusted  to  this  level. 
In  January  1953,  for  the  first  time  since  the  currency 
reform,  output  fell  below  the  level  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year. 

For  Sweden,  data  are  available  on  orders  in  hand. 
These  fell  from  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  months’ 
production  in  the  autumn  of  1951  to  fourteen  months’ 
in  the  spring  of  1952  and  thirteen  months’  ‘  in  the 
autumn.  A  special  investigation  of  some  forty  engi¬ 
neering  enterprises  revealed  a  rapid  and  continuous 
fall  in  the  value  of  new  orders  during  the  autumn  of 
1952,  and  the  value  of  orders  booked  in  October  and 
November  was  only  60  per  cent  of  that  of  the  same 
period  of  1951. 

Regular  statistics  of  orders  and  order  books  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy 
are  not  published,  but  partial  or  qualitative  informa¬ 
tion  suggests  similar  developments,  at  least  in  the 
first  three  countries.  The  only  known  exception  to 
the  general  trend  is  the  Netherlands,  where  outstand¬ 
ing  orders  in  the  metal-using  industries  increased  over 
the  course  of  1952,  and  even  here  there  was  a  fall 
in  outstanding  orders  for  machinery. 

These  signs  of  weakness  are  apparent  throughout 
most  of  the  engineering  field,  with  the  conspicuous 
exception  of  those  branches  nourished  by  rearmament. 
But  the  waning  of  the  engineering  boom  is  most 
evident  in  the  case  of  motor  vehicles,  particularly 
private  motor-cars.  In  western  Germany,  the  output 
of  vehicles  declined  steadily  throughout  the  autumn 
and  early  winter,  although  orders  were  being  booked 
at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  in  1951.®  In  France, 
shortage  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  orders  has 
led  to  reductions  in  working  hours  or  dismissal  of 
staff  in  the  motor-car  industry.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  production  of  passenger  cars,  lorries  and 
buses,  which  had  contracted  because  of  shortage  of 
steel  in  the  early  period  of  1952,  regained  the  peak 
levels  of  1951  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  increased 
flow  of  passenger  cars  on  to  the  home  market  resulting 

^  This  may  be  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  period  of 
production  for  engineering  products  of  all  kinds. 

*  The  German  motor-car  industry  has  been  making  some 
inroads  into  the  market  of  other  European  producers. 


from  the  contraction  of  export  sales  has  dinuned  the 
legend  of  its  perpetual  insatiability.* 

Textiles 

The  recession  in  consumer  goods  of  1951/52  was 
led  by  textiles  and  they  played  a  similar  leading  role 
in  the  recovery  in  the  second  half  of  1952.  Allowing 
for  seasonal  influences,  production  of  cotton  cloth  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  for  example,  seems 
to  have  been  some  15  per  cent  higher  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1952  than  in  the  second  and  third  quarters, 
while  the  fall  in  production  seems  to  have  been 
arrested  in  France.  In  Germany,  indeed,  there  was 
a  minor  boom  in  textiles,  clothing  and  footwear 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  order  books  in  the  textile  industry  had  recovered, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  level  of  a  year  earlier, 
having  fallen  to  two-thirds  of  that  level  in  the  middle 
of  1952. 

The  recovery  in  textile  production  was  the  product 
of  a  revival  in  consumer  purchasing,  in  buying  for 
stock  by  distributors,  and  in  export  orders,  the  first 
two  being  a  natural  rebound  from  the  buyers’  strikes 
of  the  early  part  of  the  year.*  Except  in  Austria,  in 
all  the  countries  for  which  statistics  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  are  available,  the  volume  of  per¬ 
sonal  spending  on  textiles  reached  a  higher  level  than 
at  any  time  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950,  when 
the  post-Korean  spending  spree  was  at  its  height,  and 
in  western  Germany  the  same  position  was  already 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  Partial  or 
qualitative  information  reveals  similar  movements  in 
most  other  countries. 

The  recovery  in  orders  was  assisted  by  the  trend  of 
textile  fibre  prices.  Wool  prices  rose,  with  some 
interruptions,  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and 
by  December  were  back  roughly  to  their  pre-Korean 
level.  Cotton  prices  on  the  other  hand  fell.  But 
their  brief  rally  in  the  middle  of  the  year  seems  to 
have  helped  to  dilute  the  previous  excessively  bearish 
atmosphere,  so  that  expectations  of  further  falls  were 
reflected  more  in  the  unwillingness  of  manufacturers 
to  replenish  their  stocks  of  raw  cotton  than  in  holding 
off  by  distributors  or  consumers. 

The  prices  of  textile  manufactures  continued  to 
fall  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  In  the  case 

^  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  the  din  of  the 
highly  energetic  campaign  for  a  reduction  of  purchase  tax, 
what  part  of  the  present  difficulties  of  the  motor-car  industry 
is  self-created,  in  the  shape  of  a  speculative  withholding  of 
orders  until  after  the  Budget,  and  what  part  results  from  the 
genuine  exposure  of  a  stage  army  of  would-be  purchasers 
who  had  placed  orders  with  a  multiplicity  of  dealers. 

*  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Chapter  10. 
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Table  8 

CHANGES  IN  VOLUME  AND  PRICE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  TEXTILES  IN  1952 


Index  numbers  —  first  9  months  of  1951  =  100 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Unit 

value 

! 

Quantity 

Unit 

value 

Quantity 

Unit 

value 

Quantity 

Unit 

value 

Quantity 

Bleached  white  cotton  cloth 

Second  quarter . 

108 

78 

95 

112 

77 

49 

101 

9 

Fourth  quarter . 

91 

75 

78 

103 

65 

57 

74 

27 

Printed  cotton  cloth 

Second  quarter . 

96 

61 

i  101 

77 

89 

40 

94 

51 

Fourth  quarter . 

86 

84 

87 

69 

81 

60 

78 

73 

Dyed  artificial  silk  cloth 

Second  quarter . 

104 

31 

100 

62 

93 

25 

Fourth  quarter . 

88 

36 

98 

83 

70 

48 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics. 

Note.  —  For  an  explanation  of  the  items  included  in  this  table,  see  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1951,  pages  196  and  238. 


of  exports  at  least,  price  reductions  appear  to  have 
been  significantly  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  drop  in  textile  fibre  prices,  which  suggests 
that  the  cut  in  profit  margins  which  more  competitive 
conditions  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  has 
in  fact  occurred.  By  December,  clothing  prices  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  measured  by  the  official 
index  of  retail  prices,  were  some  5  per  cent  lower 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  in  western 
Germany  they  had  fallen  by  8  per  cent.^ 

The  sobering  effect  of  the  buyers’  market  is  evi¬ 
denced  even  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  export  prices. 
Table  8  illustrates  the  decline  in  unit  values  for  three 
classes  of  textile  manufacture.  It  will  be  seen  that 
by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1952  export  prices  were 
typically  some  15  to  20  per  cent  below  the  level  of 
1951,  while  in  Italy  the  reductions  ranged  up  to  one- 
third. 

The  absence  of  any  significant  correlation  between 
price  reductions  and  success  in  maintaining  or  regain¬ 
ing  export  markets  provides  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  present  restrictions  on  trade  in  textiles.  The 
resilience  of  British  and  French  exports  compared 
with  those  of  Italy  reflects  the  success  of  the  former 


^  Some  part  of  the  fall  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  due  to 
reductions  in  purchase  tax.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  coimtries, 
the  official  indices  undoubtedly  under-state  the  price  reductions 
which  have  occurred  in  that  they  fail  to  take  full  account  of 
the  sales,  bargain  prices  and  other  devices  common  in  a  buyers’ 
market. 


in  limiting  foreign  competition  in  their  dependent  or 
affiliated  territories  and  in  excluding  the  products  of 
their  European  competitors  from  their  own  home 
markets.®  The  latter  factor  helps  to  explain  the 
failure  of  intra-European  trade  in  textiles  to  recover 
to  the  same  extent  as  exports  to  overseas  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year.® 

Steel  and  Coal 

The  remaining  vestiges  of  the  atmosphere  of  steel 
shortage  in  which  the  opening  of  the  year  had  been 
clothed  were  blown  away  during  the  second  half. 
In  all  the  major  steel-producing  countries  output  of 
finished  steel  in  1952  was  greater  than  in  any  year 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  boom  in  steel  production  is  in  apparent 
contradiction  with  the  general  weakening  of  the  market 
for  capital  goods  discussed  above.  In  fact,  however, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  gloom  about  sales  pro¬ 
spects  began  to  creep  over  the  industry.  The  state 
of  order  books  gave  some  basis  for  these  forebodings. 
In  France,  the  volume  of  new  orders  in  the  second 


*  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Chapter  10. 
In  the  case  of  Belgium,  textile  exports  in  19S0  and  the  early 
part  of  1951  were  inflated  by  abnormal  demands  from  the 
Dutch  market. 

^  Some  textile  manufactiues  were  covered  by  the  relaxations 
in  import  controls  annoimced  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  March 
of  this  year. 


half  of  the  year  was  only  70  per  cent  of  the  level 
of  the  first  half,  the  reduction  in  orders  being  common 
to  all  the  major  consumers,  public  or  private,  save 
only  that  there  was  some  rise  in  export  orders.  It  is 
possible  that  this  was  due  in  part  to  deliberate  holding 
off  the  market  in  the  expectation  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  common  market  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Commu¬ 
nity  would  give  freer  access  to  cheaper  steel  for  French 
industry.  But  this  explanation  can  scarcely  hold  for 
Western  Germany,  where  also  demand  has  slackened, 
new  orders  in  the  later  months  of  the  year  being 
below  not  only  the  current  rate  of  output  but 
also  the  level  of  the  same  period  of  1951.  The 
weakening  of  the  steel  market  in  western  Germany 
has  doubtless  been  accentuated  by  the  growth  of 
imports.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  these  amounted 
to  some  750,000  tons,  compared  with  less  than 
150,000  tons  in  the  first  half.  A  reduction  in  these 
imports  will  add  further  to  the  difficulties  of  Belgium 
— the  main  supplier — where  also  orders  have  been 
shortening.^ 

The  continued  expansion  of  Continental  steel 
production  in  the  fourth  quarter  in  face  of  this 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  orders  appears  to  have  been 
due  in  part  to  the  desire  of  each  participant  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  strong  base  position  as  an  insurance  against 
any  eventual  fixing  of  production  quotas  by  the  High 
Authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  The 
result  of  these  manoeuvres  was  a  contraction  of  order 
books,  which  was  reflected  in  France  in  a  fall  in 
steel  production  in  January  of  this  year. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  also,  where  earlier  expecta¬ 
tions  of  steel  shortage  seemed  best  founded,  the 
growth  of  production  and  imports  led  to  a  situation 
of  relative  plenty  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Given,  however,  the  need  to  dispense  with  imports 
from  the  United  States,*  the  immediate  future  would 
appear  to  hold  nothing  more  serious  for  the  British 
steel  industry  than  the  dismantling  of  the  allocation 
system  and  the  loss  of  such  stimulus  to  demand  as 
it  has  provided. 

In  coal  also,  relative  plenty  replaced  scarcity  as  the 
dominant  note  in  the  short-term  situation.  There 
was  some  small  increase  in  output  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  in  all  the  major  producing  countries 
except  Belgium-Luxembourg  and,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
winter,  consumption  stayed  down,  so  that  the  stock 

^  In  Italy,  however,  the  volume  of  orders  seems  to  have  been 
maintained. 

*  Total  imports  of  steel  were  over  one  million  tons  greater 
in  1952  than  in  1951,  most  of  the  increase  being  in  imports 
from  the  United  States. 


situation  remained  satisfactory  in  all  countries  and  in 
some  even  became  embarrassing.  In  France,  where 
demand  for  coal  was  also  lowered  by  the  abnormally 
favourable  conditions  for  hydro-electric  generation,® 
some  short  time  was  worked  in  the  coal  fields. 

The  steady  fall  in  imports  of  American  coal  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  these  were  less  than  one-third  of  the  level 
of  the  first  quarter.  Western  Germany  remained  the 
chief  importer. 

Building  and  Civil  Engineering 

The  construction  industries  continued  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  to  be  least  affected  by  the  general 
weakness  of  demand.  In  spite  of  the  exceptionally 
severe  winter  weather,  activity  exceeded  or  fell  only 
slightly  short  of  the  levels  of  the  comparable  period 
in  1951.  There  were  indeed  some  signs  of  a  contrac¬ 
tion  in  the  demand  for  industrial  building,  in  line 
with  the  developments  in  the  demand  for  engineering 
products  already  described.  In  Denmark,  where  civil 
building  had  been  cut  to  make  room  for  military 
construction,  the  latter  failed  to  expand  as  expected 
and  the  position  became  sufficiently  serious  to  stimu¬ 
late  direct  Government  action.  In  the  spring  and  again 
in  the  autumn,  easier  terms  for  Government  housing 
loans  were  introduced.  These,  together  with  the  easier 
credit  situation  generally,  must  have  contributed  to 
the  increase  in  new  housing  work  which  occurred. 
But  building  unemployment  nevertheless  grew  and 
in  September  the  Danish  Government  decided  to 
proceed  with  all  the  public  investment  projects  which 
had  been  postponed  in  the  spring.  In  addition,  grants 
for  new  public  works  were  given  and  certain  building 
restrictions  were  modified  or  abolished  in  order  to 
encourage  construction  during  the  winter  months. 
In  Sweden,  central  and  local  government  building  is 
being  increased  as  private  building  contracts.  So  far, 
however,  these  two  cases  seem  somewhat  unique. 

In  all  countries  for  which  figures  are  available  the 
number  of  houses  under  construction  at  the  end  of 
the  year  exceeded  the  level  of  the  previous  year-end, 
so  that  the  short-term  future  is  assured.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  dwellings  begun  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
French  government  has  announced  its  intention  to 
increase  the  rate  of  house-building  and  is  paying 
higher  subsidies,  easing  credit  conditions  and  simplify¬ 
ing  administrative  procedures. 

^  It  is  estimated  that  this  saved  about  one  million  tons  of 
coal  in  1952  as  a  whole. 
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Agriculture 

The  provisional  results  of  the  1952  harvest  were 
discussed  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin^  and  the 
later  information  presented  in  Table  9  confirms  the 
analysis  given  there. 

The  consequences  of  the  drought  in  southern  Europe 
were  little  short  of  disastrous  in  Yugoslavia,  intensify¬ 
ing  external  financial  difficulties  and,  directly  or 
indirectly,  hampering  industrial  production.  Total 
agricultural  production  was  little  more  than  one-half 
of  what  had  been  intended.  Food  imports  exceeded 
expectations  by  $87  million.  Food  exports  fell  short 
of  the  target  by  a  similar  amount  and  have,  in  fact, 
been  temporarily  suspended.  The  extra  imports,  sold 
in  State  shops,  prevented,  however,  any  substantial 
increases  in  food  prices. 

Turkey  experienced  considerable  temporary  diffi¬ 
culties  in  disposing  of  its  record  grain  harvest  because 


^  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  pages  5-8. 


of  the  high  prices  which  it  demanded.  In  the  event, 
most  of  the  crop  was  ultimately  disposed  of  at  prices 
higher  than  those  of  other  major  western  suppliers 
but  generally  lower  than  those  received  by  eastern 
European  countries.* 

Employment  and  Unemployment 

In  all  countries,  except  western  Germany,  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  was  appreciably 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  But  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Ireland  there 
was  some  fall  from  the  peaks  reached  in  the  earher 
part  of  the  year. 

The  movement  of  total  unemployment  was  the 
resultant  of  contrary  movements  in  the  metals  and 
metal-using  industries  and  in  textiles,  reflecting  the 
changes  in  industrial  balance  discussed  above.  In 


*  Based  on  comparison  of  unit  values. 


Table  9 

PRODUCTION  OF  MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  CROPS 
Millions  of  tons 


Country 

Bread  grain 

Coarse  grain 

Sugar  « 

Potatoes 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Austria . 

0.77 

0.68 

0.74 

0.57 

0.68 

0.77 

0.12 

0.15 

0.15 

2.55 

2.16 

2.63 

Belgium . 

0.79 

0.72 

0.73 

0.76 

0.74 

0.78 

0.45 

0.27 

0.32 

2.32 

2.02 

2.10 

Denmark . 

0.63 

0.55 

0.66 

3.13 

3.25 

3.81 

0.38 

0.36 

0.30 

1.86 

1.95 

2.35 

Finland . 

0.53 

0.46 

0.43 

0.93 

0.94 

0.93 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

1.21 

1.48 

1.62 

France  and  Saar  .  .  . 

8.34 

7.64 

8.90 

5.31 

6.07 

5.51 

1.43 

1.27 

1.10 

14.66 

13.65 

10.31 

Western  Germany  .  . 

5.64 

5.98 

6.41 

4.40 

5.01 

4.82 

1.02 

1.06 

0.90 

27.96 

24.10 

23.85 

Greece . 

0.90 

0.98 

1.21 

0.52 

0.59 

0.56 

— 

— 

— 

0.35 

0.41 

0.44 

Ireland . 

0.37 

0.26 

0.33 

0.66 

0.76 

0.77 

0.10 

0.09 

0.09 

2.92 

2.81 

2.90 

Italy . 

7.76 

7.03 

7.84 

2.77 

3.53 

3.15 

0.61 

0.72 

0.72 

2.38 

2.82 

2.76 

Luxembourg . 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

— 

— 

— 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

Netherlands . 

0.72 

0.73 

0.80 

0.63 

0.77 

0.76 

0.40 

0.34 

0.36 

4.05 

3.80 

4.28 

Norway . 

0.07 

0.04 

0.04 

0.29 

0.30 

0.28 

— 

— 

— 

1.12 

1.02 

1.19 

Portugal . 

0.72 

0.80 

0.75 

0.71 

0.71 

0.74 

— 

— 

— 

0.97 

1.21 

1.03 

Spain . 

3.94 

4.78 

4.58 

2.53 

3.10 

3.41 

0.17 

0.31 

0.49 

2.80 

4.00 

3.80 

Sweden . 

0.98 

0.65 

1.04 

1.67 

1.76 

1.92 

0.31 

0.29 

0.30 

1.73 

1.76 

1.96 

Switzerland . 

0.27 

0.27 

0.29 

0.10 

0.12 

0.12 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

1.13 

0.97 

1.08 

Turkey . 

4.32 

6.20 

6.94 

2.99 

3.95 

4.04 

0.15 

0.21 

0.18 

0.61 

0.68 

0.87 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

2.71 

2.40 

2.31 

4.47 

4.63 

4.87 

0.74 

0.66 

0.64 

9.66 

8.42 

7.38 

Yugoslavia . 

2.05 

2.55 

1.90 

2.56 

4.70 

1.90 

0.09 

0.23 

0.10 

1.02 

1.62 

1.01 

Total . 

41.56 

42.77 

45.95 

35.04 

41.65 

39.18 

6.02 

6.01 

5.70 

79.44 

75.02 

71.70 

Sources :  The  figures  have  been  taken  from  Food  and  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

Note.  —  “  Bread  gi^  ”  includes  wheat  and  rye.  “  Coarse  grain  ” 
includes  barley  and  oats  in  all  instances.  In  addition,  maize  is  included  in 


the  latter  category  for  Austria,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  and  nuxed  grain  for 
Denmark,  western  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Yugoslavia. 

o  Raw  sugar  value. 
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countries  for  which  statistics  are  available,  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  former  group  of  industries  was  higher 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  although 
the  increase  in  western  Germany  was  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  significant.^  The  rise  in  unemployment 
was  most  pronounced  in  France,  Sweden  and  Austria, 
and  was  also  very  substantial  in  Denmark,  which, 
like  Sweden,  experienced  increasing  difficulties  in 
exporting  its  light  engineering  products. 

The  only  country  in  which  unemployment  in  the 
textile  and  clothing  industries  was  not  significantly 
lower  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  1952  was 
Belgium.  In  France  and  Austria  there  was  a  rise  in 
the  numbers  of  wholly  unemployed  and  the  decreases 
in  the  Netherlands  and  western  Germany  were  pro¬ 
portionately  rather  small.  But  in  all  these  four 
countries  the  fall  in  partial  unemployment  was  very 
substantial.  Nevertheless,  in  no  country  save  western 


1  In  western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  contrast 
to  other  countries,  there  was  no  fall  in  employment  in  the 
metals  and  metal-using  industries,  the  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  reflecting  an  increased  flow  of  labour  into  the  industries. 


Germany  did  employment  in  these  industries  approach 
the  peak  levels  of  1951,  and  in  the  United  IGngdom 
and  Sweden  the  fall  in  unemployment  substantially 
exceeded  the  rise  in  employment,  as  a  result  largely 
of  the  retirement  of  married  women  from  the  labour 
market. 

Incomes,  Consumption  and  Prices 

The  continued  softness  of  the  labour  market  did 
not  lead  to  any  evident  fall  in  average  money  earnings. 
As  shown  by  Table  10,  the  effect  in  most  countries 
was  rather  a  relative  stability  as  compared  with  the 
rapid  advances  common  in  previous  years.  Given 
the  imperfections  of  the  statistics,  it  is  not  possible 
to  detect  any  significant  differences  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  halves  of  1952.  Austria  and  Belgium 
are  the  only  countries  where  hourly  earnings  can  be 
seen  to  have  fallen  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
In  Italy  there  were  significant  increases  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  and  in  western  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  a  gentle  upward  movement  continued. 


Table  10 


COST  OF  LIVING  AND  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  INDUSTRY 
Percentage  increases 


Cost  of 

Living 

Hourly  Earnings  in  Industry 

Country 

Sept. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

1950 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1950 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1952 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1952 

1952 

Austria . 

17 

3 

15 

11 

-1 

2 

-3 

1 

20 

7 

16 

1 

-  1 

4 

-2 

-1 

Belgium . 

4 

1 

2 

1 

-1 

-1 

0 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1 

0 

-1 

0 

Denmark . 

8a 

1  a 

la 

1  a 

Qa 

Qa 

Qa 

Qo 

6 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

2 

Finland . 

11 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

27 

-2 

4 

5 

2 

-2 

1 

4 

France . 

9 

5 

3 

7 

4 

-3 

2 

0 

12 

8 

13 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Western  Germany  .... 

6 

2 

1 

2 

-1 

-2 

1 

0 

8 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Greece . 

12 

-2 

-1 

5 

4 

-2 

1 

-2 

Iceland . 

14 

6 

6 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

.  a 

Ireland . 

3ft 

6ft 

2ft 

2ft 

1ft 

1ft 

6ft 

1ft 

6 

4 

0 

4 

-  2 

2 

2 

Italy . 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

6 

6 

0 

1 

5 

5 

1 

Netherlands . 

5 

3 

0 

-2 

1 

-1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Norway . 

6 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

-1 

8 

7 

-1 

7 

0 

6 

0 

Portugal . 

1 

-3 

1 

1 

-1 

-2 

4 

0 

Sweden . 

12 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

20  c 

Oc 

2 

2 

12 

2 

0 

1 

Switzerland . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Turkey . 

5 

0 

-1 

3 

2 

2 

-2 

4 

United  Kingdom  .... 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

-1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Sources :  In  general,  the  figures  on  the  cost  of  living  relate  to  mid-month;  “  Month  following  that  shown, 

for  further  details,  see  Table  XI,  from  which  the  data  are  derived.  The  b  Month  preceding  that  shown. 

figures  on  hourly  earnings  in  industry  relate  to  end  of  month.  c  All  the  increase  in  January-June  has  been  allocated  to  January-March. 
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Table  11 


VOLUME  OF  CONSUMPTION 
1949  =  100 


1951 

1952 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

i 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

United 

Food . 

100* 

100 

103- 

108- 

99 

98- 

105 

108 

Kingdom : 

Drink  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

98 

102 

108 

108 

97 

101 

109 

no 

Clothing  and  shoes  .  .  . 

98 

99 

80 

100 

76 

92 

88 

no 

Household  goods  .... 

117* 

108- 

88- 

103- 

94. 

90- 

89 

109 

Travel  and  entertainment 

89 

102- 

119- 

96 

92- 

101- 

119 

94 

Total  consumption  .  . 

99* 

101 

102 

105- 

95 

98- 

103 

108 

Netherlands ; 

Food . 

103 

100 

98 

104 

100 

103 

103 

107 

Drink  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

92 

93 

87 

106 

86 

93 

92 

107 

Durable  consumer  goods 

105 

84 

78 

88 

73 

91 

87 

95 

Total  consumption  .  . 

100 

94 

94 

98 

91 

99 

100 

101 

Denmark : 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

86 

90 

89 

99 

86- 

89 

100 

Clothing  and  shoes  .  .  . 

86 

97 

77 

113 

87 

99 

92 

131 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

86 

92 

85 

104 

85 

91 

90 

no 

Norway : 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

99 

102 

99 

116 

97 

105 

98 

112 

Textiles . 

92 

113 

84 

127 

90 

117 

102 

139 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

94 

105 

97 

120 

93 

106 

102 

121 

Sweden : 

Food . 

93 

97 

97 

99 

90 

94 

93 

99 

Clothing . 

80 

101 

74 

106 

77 

99 

81 

116 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

88 

97 

89 

105 

85 

94 

90 

107 

Finland : 

Co-operative  retail  sales  . 

86 

111 

111 

130 

100 

123 

121 

132 

Belgium : 

Food  (co-operatives)  .  . 

137 

121 

117 

133 

132 

128 

129 

141 

Textiles . 

100 

86 

77 

97 

78 

102 

90 

105 

Food  and  textiles  com- 

bined . 

126 

111 

105 

123 

117 

121 

118 

131 

France  : 

Textiles  and  shoes  .  .  . 

108" 

102- 

78- 

122- 

88- 

102 

Other  consumer  goods  . 

111- 

118- 

122 

Total  consumption  .  . 

105 

107 

107 

Switzerland ; 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

99. 

102 

102 

117- 

101- 

107 

105 

118 

Textiles  and  shoes  .  .  . 

101- 

100- 

86- 

129- 

88- 

100- 

95 

136 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

102* 

103- 

98- 

127- 

97- 

104 

102 

127 

Western 

Food . 

no- 

119- 

111- 

1 

125 

Germany ; 

Beverages  and  tobacco 

124 

131 

133 

\ 

Clothing . 

127 

155 

132 

177 

Household  goods  .... 

151 

167 

136 

181 

Travel  and  entertainment 

114 

117 

118 

Total  consumption  r  . 

121 

119 

117 

121- 

129 

137- 

120- 

124 

128- 

131- 

141 

151 

Austria : 

Food  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

101 

108 

107 

128 

97 

105 

107 

128 

Clothing . 

88 

93 

74 

129 

63 

88 

71 

125 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

93 

94 

92 

129 

81 

92 

90 

126 

Sources :  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  Nos.  2  and  3,  Note.  —  Index  numbers  of  retail  sales  may  cover  only  certain  types 

“  Notes  to  the  Statistics  of  shop  and  may  not  be  representative  of  retail  sales  as  a  whole. 


Real  earnings,  as  imperfectly  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  hourly  earnings  and  the  cost  of  living,  appear 
to  have  increased  somewhat  in  Denmark,  where  this 
has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  revival  of  consumer 
purchasing.  An  increase  is  also  shown  for  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Finland,  and,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  for  western  Germany. 

The  revival  of  personal  consumption,  already  dis¬ 
cussed  in  relation  to  the  textile  recovery,  is  illustrated 
in  Table  11.  In  all  countries  total  personal  con¬ 
sumption  expenditure  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
significantly  exceeded  the  levels  of  either  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  half-years,  although  it  was  in  most  cases  still 
below  the  record  levels  of  the  second  half  of  1950. 
The  relative  increase  in  food  prices  which  took  place 
in  most  countries  during  1952  seems  in  no  case  to 
have  led  to  any  fall  in  food  purchases.  The  revival 
in  textile  and  clothing  purchases  was  paralleled  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  western  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  by  a  similar  revival  in  other  durable  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  although  in  western  Germany  renewed 
weakness  in  this  market  seems  to  have  developed 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  net  effect  of  the  contrary  movements  in  food 
and  clothing  prices  was  a  continuance  of  the  relative 
stability  in  cost-of-living  indices  by  which  the  first 
half-year  was  characterized  in  most  countries.  In 
France,  where  the  wage  sliding-scale  law  results  in 
great  political  importance  attaching  to  fine  movements 
in  the  index,  and  where  the  process  of  cost  inflation 
is  perhaps  less  sensitive  to  business  contraction  than 
in  other  countries,  the  index  stood  at  146.0  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1953  (compared  with  148.5  in  February  1952) 
—some  2  per  cent  below  the  critical  point. 


The  Monetary  and  Fiscal  Situation 

The  supply  of  bank  credit  to  the  private  sector 
increased  in  most  countries  during  the  second  half 
of  1952.  Only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  was  there  any  contraction.^  In  no  country 
save  Austria*  was  there  any  rise  in  central  bank 
re-discount  rates  and  in  Belgium,  western  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  there  was  a  fall. 

Given  the  indications  as  to  the  demand  for  capital 
provided  by  the  movements  of  production,  prices  and 

^  Chart  1  somewhat  under-states  the  contraction  of  bank 
credit  in  the  United  Kingdom,  since  discounts  of  commercial 
bills,  for  which  no  separate  figures  are  available  before  November 
1931,  are  excluded  throughout. 

*  In  the  event  this  was  only  temporary;  bank  rate  was  reduced 
again  in  January  1933. 


imports  shown  in  Chart  1,  and  the  probability  that 
real  investment  in  stocks  was  lower  than  in  earlier 
periods,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  inability  to  secure 
sufficient  capital  was  having  any  serious  restrictive 
effects  on  investment  decisions  by  private  business 
in  most  of  the  countries  covered.  Indeed,  over  the 
whole  period  covered  by  the  chart  it  is  hard  to  find 
evidence  for  the  view  that  monetary  policy  has  been 
the  new  and  powerful  moving  force  in  the  economies 
of  western  European  countries  which  is  often  sug¬ 
gested.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  countries  in  which 
there  was  any  decisive  fall  in  the  supply  of  bank 
credit  to  persons  and  businesses  are  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  Netherlands  and,  less  markedly,  Sweden. 
Even  in  Belgium  and  Denmark  the  trend  of  credit 
supply  over  the  last  eighteen  months  has  been  upwards, 
while  in  France,  Italy  and  western  Germany  the 
expansion  was  dramatic. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  statistics  of  bank  credit 
are  an  imperfect  guide  to  the  liquid  position  of  private 
industry.  But  it  seems  probable  that  over  the  course  of 
1952  they  under-state  rather  than  over-state  the 
increase  in  the  capital  available  for  industry.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  new  capital  issues  suggests  that  the  total  new 
capital  available  for  industry  during  1952  was  some¬ 
what  greater  than  in  1951.  The  other  major  factor,  the 
decline  in  the  level  of  industrial  profits,  out  of  which 
self-financing  takes  place,  also  seems  likely  to  have 
worked  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  probable  that  the  decline 
in  profits  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
disappearance  of  stock  appreciation  which  was  so 
great  a  claim  on  finance  during  the  boom  period  of 
1950/51.* 

The  conclusion  which  suggests  itself  is  that  the 
connection  between  credit  policy  and  the  economic 
situation  during  1952  was  at  best  indirect,  via  psy¬ 
chological  effects,*  and  that,  more  generally,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  new  monetary  attitudes  and  the 
disappearance  of  inflation  and  of  upward  trends  in 
production  was  more  coincidental  than  causal. 

The  decline  in  bank  credit  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  somewhat  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  very  com¬ 
fortable  liquidity  ratios  which  the  commercial  banks 

®  On  the  evidence  of  the  estimates  given  in  the  latest  White 
Paper  on  Preliminary  Estimates  of  National  Income  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  1948  to  1952,  this  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

*  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  increases  in  interest  rates 
which  took  place  in  most  countries  had  more  effect  on  invest¬ 
ment  decisions  when  prices  stabilized  or  began  to  fall  than  in 
earlier  periods,  when  anything  except  a  very  high  rate  of  money 
interest  was  in  real  terms  negative. 


s 
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Chart  1.  —  SUPPLY  OF  BANK  CREDIT  TO  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  AND  INDICATORS 
OF  DEMAND  IN  CERTAIN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Third  quarter  1951  =  100 


Sources:  Bank  credit — International  Financial  Statistics;  imports — Table  XVIII;  wholesale  prices — Table  XII;  industrial  production — Table  I. 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  for  bank  credit  and  wholesale  prices  relate  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  ;  those  for  industrial  production  and  the  value  of 
imports  are  quarterly  averages. 
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were  able  to  maintain.  Indeed,  the  implication  is 
either  that  the  fall  in  demand  for  credit  was  the 
major  factor  in  the  decline  or  that  the  banks  have 
shown  considerable  sensitivity  to  the  Government’s 
request.^  Their  comfortable  liquid  position  was  the 
product  of  the  deterioration  in  the  budgetary  position. 
Earlier  expectations  that  developments  in  the  later 
part  of  the  financial  year  would  restore  the  budgetary 
position  to  something  approaching  the  original  budget 
forecasts  were  disappointed.  In  the  event,  the  budget 
was  in  “  over-all  ”  deficit  of  £436  million  compared 
with  the  balance  which  had  been  intended.  In  part, 
this  reflects  the  normal  automatic  stabilizing  effect 
of  the  fiscal  engine  when  business  activity  falls  off 
—about  one-half  of  the  shortfall  was  on  the  side  of 


revenue  and  a  significant  part  of  the  increase  in 
expenditure  was  due  to  the  uncovenanted  rise  in 
Government-held  stocks  which  resulted  from  the  fall 
in  industrial  demand. 

In  France,  the  1953  budget  was  passed  with  great 
celerity  but  there  was  a  cash  crisis  in  March,  when 
the  Government  was  forced  to  seek  permission  for 
an  extraordinary  advance  of  80  milliard  francs  from 
the  Bank  of  France.  It  is  possible  that  this  was 
partly  due  to  abnormal  payments  by  nationalized 
industries  of  debts  carried  forward  from  the  previous 
year.*  In  Germany,  where  also  cash  crises  are  pos¬ 
sible,  comfortable  surpluses  were  realized  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 


^  Although  the  annual  speeches  of  the  bank  Chairman  suggest 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  similar  remarks  about  the  restraint  of  credit  are  to  be  found 
in  their  speeches  in  earlier  years. 


*  In  this  respect,  the  Pinay  experiment  appears  to  have  been 
more  successful  in  delaying  payments  then  in  actually  cutting 
investment  (see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  No.  2, 
page  22,  footnote  2). 


3.  Developments  in  Eastern  Europe 


With  the  publication  of  the  annual  plan  fulfilment 
reports  for  all  eastern  European  countries,  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  somewhat  clearer  picture  of  develop¬ 
ments  during  1952,  although  absence  of  separate  data 
for  the  fourth  quarter  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  figures  for  earlier  quarters  have 
been  revised  in  computing  the  annual  figures  make  it 
impossible  to  compare  the  two  halves  of  the  year. 

The  main  data  relating  to  industrial  production  in 
eastern  European  countries  (excluding  the  U.S.S.R.) 
are  summarized  in  Table  12.  In  all  countries  the  rate 
of  increase  in  recorded  industrial  output  continued 
to  be  extremely  large,  although,  not  surprisingly,  it 
was  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous  year,  except 
in  Czechoslovakia.  These  increases  were  the  outcome 
primarily  of  increases  in  productivity.  Comparison 
of  achievements  with  plan  targets  suggests  an  increas¬ 
ingly  accurate  appreciation  by  the  planners  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  real  possibilities  of  expansion; 
in  no  country  did  achievement  diverge  from  target 
by  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  fairly  general 
tendency  towards  slight  under-fulfilment  of  plans 
presumably  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the  strictures 
against  “cautious”  planning  uttered,  when  plans  were 
revised  upwards,  were  taken  to  heart  It  may  also, 
however,  reflect  the  fact  that  in  many  industries 
reserves  of  industrial  capacity  have  now  been  exhausted 
so  that  further  increases  in  production  are  more 
closely  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  investment. 


*  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Chapter  3, 
page  36. 


This  factor  would  help  to  explain  the  fairly  general 
tendency  for  better  fulfilment  of  targets  for  light  than 
for  heavy  industries.  Although  the  target  increases 
for  the  former  were  considerably  smaller  than  those  for 
the  latter,  it  seems  improbable  that  there  has  been 
any  systematic  tendency  for  light  industries  to  be 
set  easier  tasks,  relative  to  the  resources  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  But  while  there  is  still  spare  capacity 
in  some  light  industries,  production  in  heavy  industry 
presses  closely  against  capacity  limits,  so  that  the 
scope  for  making  up  for  temporary  interruptions  in 
production  is  limited,  and  any  unexpected  lagging  in 
the  progress  of  investment  is  reflected  in  shortfalls 
in  output. 

Coal  supplies  continued  to  be  a  general  bottleneck 
in  all  eastern  European  countries.  Even  the  relatively 
modest  targets  were  not  hit,  except  in  Hungary.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  thermal  generating  capacity  was 
under-utilized,  while  industry  went  short  of  electricity, 
because  of  lack  of  fuel.  Some  relief  to  the  fuel 
situation  must  have  been  afforded,  however,  by  the 
fall  in  exports  of  Polish  coal  to  western  Europe,  from 
11  million  tons  in  1951  to  7  million  tons  in  1952, 
which  resulted  from  the  softening  of  the  market. 
It  is  not  known  how  this  unexpected  increase  in 
supplies  (amounting  to  2Y2  million  tons  when  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  shortfall  in  Polish  output)  was 
distributed  between  Poland’s  home  market  and  its 
eastern  European  customers. 

Only  partial  information  is  available  on  the  course 
of  agricultural  production.  In  Bulgaria,  the  grain 


Table  12 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  IN  1952 


1951 
=  100 

1952 
plan 
=  100 

Bulgaru 

National  (Republican)  industry  .  .  . 

of  which 

98.9 

Heavy  industry . 

118 

100.1 

Light  industry . 

124 

104.0 

Food  processing  industry . 

109 

95.0 

Czechoslovakia 

Total  industrial  production . 

of  which 

118.3 

98.5 

Heavy  industry  .’ . 

127.3 

96.8 

Light  industry . 

1 10.0 

100.3 

Eastern  Germany 

Total  industrial  production . 

of  which 

116 

103 

Coal  and  power . 

104 

Metallurgy  and  metal  ores  mining  . 

107 

Engineering . 

100 

Chemicals  and  stone . 

103 

Light  industry . 

103 

Food  processing  industry . 

98 

Hungary 

Production  of  large-scale  industry  . 

of  which 

123.6 

100.7 

Heavy  industry . 

133.3 

98.8 

Mining . 

125.0 

Metal  smelting . 

120.1 

Engineering . 

135.9 

Building  materials . 

119.6 

Light  industry . 

110.5 

101.4 

of  which  :  textiles . 

108.6 

clothing  . 

117.9 

Food  processing  industry . 

116.2 

loil 

Poland 

Production  of  socialized  industries  . 

of  which 

120 

98.0 

Heavy  industry . 

97.5“ 

Light  industry . 

99.0 

Rumanu 

Production  of  socialized  industry  .  . 

of  which 

123 

101.7 

Metallurgy . 

103 

Light  industry . 

106 

Chemical  industry . 

106 

Food  processing  industry . 

102 

Oil . 

129 

102 

Electric  power . 

118 

111 

Coal . 

112 

97 

Sources  :  Plan  fulfilment  reports  for  1952. 

0  Computed  on  the  basis  of  percentage  increases  given  in  the  report  and 
weights  based  on  gross  value  of  output  in  the  given  industries. 


harvest  is  reported  to  have  been  11  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  years  1948-1951,  when  a 
succession  of  poor  harvests  appear  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  rapid  drive  for  collectivization,  but  other 
crops  fell  short  of  the  targets,  only  partly  because  of 
bad  weather.  In  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  crop 
production  also  increased,  although  by  rather  less.^ 
In  Hungary,  however,  there  was  a  fall  in  production 
of  the  most  important  food  crops  as  a  result  of  the 
great  drought.  In  eastern  Germany,  the  potato 
harvest  was  disastrous,  because  of  drought  and  early 
frost.  Increases  in  livestock  populations  seem  to  have 
occurred  in  all  countries,  but  the  poor  fodder  harvests 
of  1952  forced  Czechosovakia  and  Eastern  Germany 
to  increase  fodder  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  order 
to  maintain  their  flocks  and  herds.  In  Hungary, 
although  home  supplies  were,  quite  abnormally, 
supplemented  from  this  source,  and  bread  was  again 
used  as  fodder,  there  are  some  indications  of  emer¬ 
gency  slaughtering  during  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
and  the  livestock  situation  remains  critical. 

Estimates  of  the  growth  of  national  product  and 
investment  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Gross  National  Product  and  Investment  in  1952 
(1951  =  100) 

National  product  Investment  in 
fixed  capital 

Bulgaria .  118  o  114 

Czechoslovakia .  115  117 

Eastern  Germany .  110*  133 

Hungary .  105  123 

Poland .  no  122 

Rumania .  123  o  136 

Source :  Plan  fulfilment  reports  for  1952. 

a  Industrial  production  only. 

b  Based  on  the  reported  increases  of  16  per  cent  in  industrial  output, 
12  per  cent  in  transport,  II  per  cent  in  handicraft  production,  and  assuming 
no  change  in  agricultural  output. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  customary  tendency  for 
investment  to  take  an  increasing  share  of  the  national 
product  was  particularly  marked  in  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania  and  eastern  Germany.  In  the  latter  country, 
however,  the  proportion  of  national  product  absorbed 
by  investment  had  been  exceptionally  low  in  earlier 
years,  and  even  in  1952  it  was  little  more  than  10  per 
cent — about  one-half  that  of  other  eastern  European 
countries.  In  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia  the  shift 
in  favour  of  investment  was  more  modest. 

Inflationary  pressure  in  the  consumption  sector 
appears  to  have  been  a  feature  common  to  all  the 

^  In  Czechoslovakia  grain  production  was  2  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1951,  potato  production  was  8  per  cent  higher  and 
production  of  vegetable  fibres  16  per  cent  higher.  In  Poland, 
production  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  rose  by  4  per  cent. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  1951  harvest  was  very  poor 
in  both  countries. 
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countries  under  review,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Hungary,  where  the  effects  of  the  wage/price 
adjustments  of  December  1951  seem  to  have  persisted 
successfully  during  most  of  the  year.  In  eastern 
Germany  a  sharp  consumption  crisis  developed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  quantitatively  how  far  this  sprang  from  unin¬ 
tended  inflation  of  the  wage  fund,  how  far  from 
under-fulfilment  of  the  plans  for  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  how  far  from  initial  inconsistencies 
in  the  plan.  But  the  main  elements  in  the  crisis  can 
be  detected.  The  poor  potato  harvest  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  resulting  food  shortage  appears 
to  have  been  accentuated  by  the  failure  of  the  State 
purchase  agencies  to  buy  up  surpluses  of  other 
vegetables  during  the  preceding  flush  season.  The 
evidence  on  supplies  of  manufactured  consumer  goods 
is  somewhat  contradictory,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
whether  they  rose  or  fell  or  even  met  the  plan.  The 
plan  fulfilment  report  for  eastern  Germany  states 
that  the  plans  for  light  industry  and  engineering  were 
fulfilled  or  over-fulfilled.  But  in  the  same  source 
the  appropriate  ministries  are  censured  for  failure  to 
produce  adequate  supplies.^  On  the  side  of  income, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  wage  bill  increased 
more  than  was  intended,  partly  because  labour  norms 
were  not  raised  quickly  enough.*  Finally,  personal 
expenditure  was  swollen  by  the  purchases  of  residents 
of  west  Berlin  and,  once  the  shortages  developed, 
by  panic  buying  by  the  east  German  population. 

In  most  countries,  excess  consumer  pressure  appears 
to  have  been  allowed  to  spend  itself  in  the  classical 
fashion,  through  rising  prices,  whether  planned  or 
unplanned.  The  progressive  disappearance  of  ration¬ 
ing  in  eastern  Germany  is  in  line  with  this  policy. 
In  January  1953,  rationing  was  abolished  in  Poland 
and  it  has  been  announced  in  Czechoslovakia  that 
the  narrowing  in  the  scope  of  rationing  during  1952 
was  only  the  first  step  towards  its  general  abolition. 

The  wage/price  changes  which  accompanied  the 
abolition  of  rationing  in  Poland  appear  to  be  intended, 

1  The  apparent  contradiction  may  indicate,  either,  that  the 
plan  targets  were  lowered  during  the  year;  or,  that  unexpected 
quantities  of  consumer  goods  had  to  be  exported  to  pay  for 
the  extra  food  imported  from  other  eastern  European  countries 
to  meet  the  crisis;  or,  that  the  ministers  responsible  for  consumer 
goods  have  attracted  the  blame  for  original  inconsistencies  in 
the  plan  or  shortcomings  in  other  departments. 

•  In  the  engineering  industry,  for  example,  more  than  half 
of  all  wage-earners  surpassed  the  norm  by  more  than  50  per  cent. 


like  those  made  in  Hungary  a  year  earlier,  to  bring 
about  a  considerable  part  of  the  adjustment  between 
incomes  and  available  supplies  at  the  expense  of 
peasants  rather  than  urban  workers.  The  wages  of 
some,  though  not  all,  workers  seem  to  have  been 
raised  by  not  much  less  than  the  cost  of  living,  but 
farmers  received  no  compensation  in  higher  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  for  the  rise  in  prices  of  manufactures. 
In  Hungary  the  attempt  to  turn  the  terms  of  trade 
against  agricultural  producers  appears  to  have  been 
successful.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the  average 
real  earnings  of  workers  in  1952  were  some  10  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1951,*  while  real  incomes  of 
peasants  were  reduced,  not  only  by  the  price  changes 
but  also  by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  their 
produce  bought  by  the  state  at  the  low  official  prices. 
New  arrangements  for  obligatory  deliveries  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  were  introduced  in  Poland  during 
1952  (as  also  in  Czechoslovakia)  and  may  be  expected 
to  serve  the  same  end  as  they  have  in  Hungary,  and 
the  advance  of  collectivization  is  creating  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  greater  control  over  agricultural  incomes  in 
all  countries.* 

The  somewhat  unusual  step  taken  by  Rumania  in 
March  1952,  of  cutting  State  expenditure  in  order 
to  reduce  inflationary  pressure,  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  success.  The  Government 
cut  State  investment  expenditure  as  originally  bud¬ 
geted  by  12  per  cent  and  social  and  cultural  expendi¬ 
ture  by  20  per  cent,  reduced  self-financed  investment 
demand  by  State  industry  by  sequestering  a  larger 
share  of  profits*  and  tightened  tax  collection.  The 
net  result  was  a  budget  surplus  five  times  that  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  and  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  total 
expenditure.  By  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  the 
position  was  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
warrant  the  remission  of  certain  tax  arrears  and  the 
abolition  or  reduction  of  a  number  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxes. 

*  They  were,  however,  still  considerably  lower  than  in  1950. 

*  In  Hungary,  the  percentage  of  total  arable  land  under 
socialized  cultivation  rose  during  the  year  from  18  per  cent 
to  37  per  cent.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  increase  was  from 
30  per  cent  to  over  40  per  cent  and  in  Rumania  from  13  per  cent 
to  19  per  cent.  Eastern  Germany  made  the  first  steps  in  collectivi¬ 
zation  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  had  collectivize  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  arable  area.  There  was  little  increase  in  collectivization 
in  Poland. 

®  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  profits  in  State  enterprises  were 
transferred  to  t^  State,  compared  with  40  per  cent  foreseen 
in  the  Budget  estimates. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  i  FLAT  PRODUCTS  CAPACITY 


A  Case  Study  of  Development  in  Steel 


The  following  analysis  is  based  largely  on  material  contained  in  The  European  Steel  Industry 
and  the  Wide-strip  Mill,  published  by  the  Industry  Division  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  It  deals  in  summary  form  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  expansion  in  western  European 
capacity  for  production  of  flat  steel  products. 

This  expansion  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  its  technical  and  economic  aspects  in  the  Industry 
Division’s  study,  which  ends  with  recommendations  both  for  the  steel  industries  and  for  the 
engineering  industries  which  are  users  of  flat  steel  products. 


Western  Europe’s  capacity  for  producing  crude 
steel  is  expected  to  be  about  one-third  greater  in 
1956  than  it  was  in  1951.  This  increase  compares 
with  one  of  only  some  20  per  cent  between  the  end 
of  the  boom  in  1929  and  1951  and  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent  between  1913  and  1929.*  The  absolute 
increase  in  the  five  years  1952  to  1956  will  thus 
probably  be  twice  as  great  as  that  attained  in  the 
previous  twenty-two  years. 

The  planned  rate  of  increase  in  the  capacity  of  one 
of  the  finishing  sections  of  the  industry— that  which 
turns  crude  steel  into  hot-rolled  sheets,  strip  and 
plates— is,  however,  much  greater  than  that  of  both 
crude  steel-making  and  slabbing  capacity.  Western 
Europe’s  flat  products  capacity  is  expected  to  double 
over  the  five  years  1952  to  1956,  the  greater  part  of 
the  expansion  being  in  the  form  of  the  construction 
or  completion  of  continuous  wide-strip  mills,*  whose 
main  products  will  be  “  thin  ”  as  distinct  from 


1  Western  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  consists  of  : 
Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Denmark,  France,  Finland, 
western  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Turkey, 

•  In  the  absence  of  consistent  estimates  of  capacity,  this 
comparison  is  based  on  figures  of  actual  production  ;  the  error 
involved  is  likely  to  be  small,  however,  as  1913,  1929  and  1951 
were  all  years  when  the  degree  of  utilization  of  capacity  was  high. 

•  The  term  “  continuous  wide-strip  mill  ”  is  used  in  this 
article  to  cover  semi-continuous  strip  mills  and  “  Steckel  ” 
mills  as  well  as  fully  continuous  mills.  The  characteristic  of 
all  these  mills  is  that  the  process  is  uninterrupted  from  the 
entry  of  the  hot  slab  into  the  first  mill  up  to  the  completion 
of  the  hot-rolled  stage.  At  the  end  of  the  hot-rolled  stage  the 
metal  may  be  in  finished,  hot-rolled  sheets  or  plates,  or  in  coils 
up  to  2,000  ft.  in  length.  Subsequently,  provision  is  made  for 
improving  the  surface  and  for  cold-reduction,  galvanizing, 
pickling  or  tinning.  In  the  old-type  mills,  each  sheet  or  plate 
is  individually  rolled  and  finished.  The  differences  between 
the  various  kinds  of  continuous  and  semi-continuous  mills 
are  not  significant  for  the  analysis  in  this  article. 


“  heavy  ”  flats.*  Whereas  western  Europe  before  the 
war  had  only  three  such  mills— two  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  one  in  Germany— in  which  production 
had  hardly  started,  it  will  in  1956  have  fifteen.® 
Eleven  of  them  will  be  of  the  fully  continuous  or 
semi-continuous  type  with  a  minimum  annual  rolling 
capacity  of  nearly  one  million  tons  of  hot-rolled 
coils,  some  even  of  nearly  2i/^  million  tons  ;  four 
of  them  will  be  Steckel  mills,  the  largest  of  which 
has  a  capacity  of  less  than  half-a-million  tons.  In 
all,  the  theoretical  rolling  capacity  *  of  the  continuous 
mills  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1956  will  be  of  the 
order  of  17  million  tons  of  hot-rolled  coils.  Even 
though  some  of  the  old-fashioned  hand  mills  now 
working  are  likely  to  be  closed  down,  the  net  increase 
in  western  Europe’s  total  capacity  for  producing  flat 
steel,  and  in  particular  “  thin  flats  ”,  will  be  large 
by  any  standard.  This  increase  in  capacity  will,  it  is 


*  Flat  steel  products  are  divided  into  two  groups  :  “  thin 
flats”  which  are  here  taken  to  include  all  types  of  sheet  and 
strip  steel  of  a  thickness  of  less  than  5  mm.,  and  “  heavy  flats  ”, 
which  include  plates  and  “  universal  type  ”  plates  with  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  5  mm.  or  more.  In  general,  continuous  wide-strip 
mills  are  used  mainly  for  the  production  of  “  thin  flats  ”. 

‘  These  are  distributed  between  countries  as  follows  : 


Continuous  and 
semi-continuous  mills 


Austria .  1 

Belgium .  2 

France .  2 

Western  Germany  ....  1 

Italy .  1 

Luxembourg .  0 

Netherlands .  1 

United  Kingdom  ....  3 


11 


Steckel  mills 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 

4 


•  The  term  “  theoretical  capacity  ”  is  used  in  this  article 
to  mean  the  annual  output  of  which  the  mills  would  be  capable 
if  operated  on  United  States  methods  in  conditions  of  high 
demand. 
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estimated,  have  cost  over  a  billion  dollars— not  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  total  gross  investment  in  fixed 
capital  over  this  period,  but  from  15  to  40  per  cent 
of  investment  in  the  metal  and  engineering  industries 
in  the  various  countries  (see  Table  1). 

Table  1 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  INVESTMENT 
IN  CONTINUOUS  STRIP  MILLS 


Country 

Investment  in 

continuous  wide-strip  mills 

Millions 
of  dollars  0 

As  percentage 
of  gross  y  ® 

enaiSni"  invesLnt  in 
irSS^  fixed  capital^ 

Austria . 

90 

Belgium  .... 

90 

41  c  2  c 

France . 

330 

2c 

Western  Germany 

140 

ic 

United  Kingdom 

300 

\6d  2c 

Italy . 

120 

22  c  2  c 

Netherlands  ... 

80 

33  c  2  c 

Total  of  coun- 

tries  listed  . 

1  150 

.. 

Sources:  Investment  in  continuous  wide-strip  mills  estimated  by  the 
Industry  Division,  ECE. 

Gross  investment  in  engineering,  iron  and  steel  and  total  gross  investment 
in  fixed  capital  : 

Belgium  :  Troisiime,  Cinquitme  et  Sixiime  Rapport  relalif  au  probleme 
des  inveslissemenis  ;  I'Economie  b:lge  en  1951;  France  :  Cinquiime  Rapport 
de  la  Commission  des  tnvesiissemenls  1952  ;  Western  Germany  :  Statistische 
Bundesami  ;  United  Kingdom  ;  National  Income  and  Expenditure  1946  -51, 
H.M.S.O.  ;  Italv  :  Adunarra  Generate  Ordinaria  del  Participanti  ;  Nether¬ 
lands  :  Central  Planning  Office  of  the  Netherlands, 
a  At  1952  prices. 

b  Calculated  on  the  assumption  that  continuous  wide-strip  mills  take  three 

years  to  build. 

c  Investment  from  1949  to  1951  inclusive. 

Based  on  rate  of  investment  in  1949  and  1950. 

In  this  article,  the  implications  of  this  big  change 
in  the  balance  of  the  steel  industry  are  examined 
against  the  background  of  past  developments  in 
consumption  and  world  trade. 

Consumption  of  Flat  Products  in  Europe  and  the 

United  States  before  the  War 

The  main  uses  of  “  thin  flats  ”  are  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  motor  vehicles,  steel  containers,  furniture, 
office  equipment  and  durable  consumer  goods,  such 
as  refrigerators,  washing-machines  and  other  kitchen 
equipment.  These  are  all  relatively  new  products, 
the  demand  for  which  has  been  growing  fast  over 
the  past  two  decades  without,  except  in  the  United 
States,  approaching  saturation  point.  In  the  case 
of  “  heavy  flats  ”  and  other  types  of  steel,  older 


products,  such  as  ships  and  railway  equipment,  are 
more  important  :  in  developed  economies  the  demand 
for  these  products  has,  for  the  last  two  decades, 
increased  less  fast  than  that  for  industrial  products 
as  a  whole  and  still  more  slowly  than  that  for  the 
newer  products  mentioned  above. 

Thus,  it  can  be  observed  from  Chart  1  that,  in  the 
United  States,  the  consumption  ^  of  “  thin  flats  ” 
decreased  somewhat  less  than  that  of  other  types  of 
steel  from  1929  to  1932  (though  still  much  more 
than  industrial  production  as  a  whole),  and  increased 
by  considerably  more  from  1932  to  1937. 

After  the  war,  consumption  of  “  thin  flats  ”  reached 
new  heights  and,  though  it  was  curtailed  by  the  1949 
recession  to  about  the  same  extent  as  that  of  other 
steels,  the  subsequent  upturn  of  activity  affected 
“  thin  flats  ”  more  favourably  than  other  steels,  until 
the  special  demands  of  the  rearmament  programme 
to  some  extent  redressed  the  balance. 

The  same  process  can  be  traced,  though  in  less 
detail,  in  western  Europe.  As  Chart  2  *  illustrates, 
in  almost  all  the  European  countries  for  which 
figures  are  available,  as  in  the  United  States,  a  greater 
proportion  of  steel  was  consumed  in  the  form  of 
“thin  flats”  in  1937  than  in  1929:  the  exception 
was  Germany,  where  the  heavy  armament  programme 
created  a  big  demand  for  other  types  of  steel.  By 
1951,  the  divergence  had  increased  in  all  the  chief 
countries  producing  finished  steel,  and  though— always 
excepting  Germany— other  typies  of  steel  had  regained 
some  of  the  importance  they  had  lost  in  the  relatively 
stagnant  ’thirties,  only  in  the  case  of  “  thin  flats  ” 
had  the  ratio  of  steel  consumption  to  industrial 
production  anywhere  risen  significantly  since  1929. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg,®  the  rise  had  been  considerable. 

Even  though  this  trend  towards  an  increased 
demand  for  “  thin  flats  ”  was  present  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  before  the  war,  only  in 

1  Throughout  this  article,  consumption  of  steel  is  defined 
as  production  plus  imports  minus  exports.  Thus,  no  account 
is  taken  of  changes  in  stocks,  which  in  the  case  of  steel  can  be 
considerable,  or  of  imports  and  exports  of  more  highly  fabricated 
products  made  from  steel. 

*  In  Chart  2,  indices  of  the  consumption  of  the  various  types 
of  steel  in  1937  and  1951  are  plotted  against  indices  of  industrial 
production  ;  in  both  cases,  1929  =  100.  If  a  point  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  country  in  1937  or  1951  is  to  the  left  of  the  diagonal, 
this  signifies  that  the  ratio  of  steel  consumption  to  industrial 
production  in  that  country  was  in  that  year  higher  than  it 
had  been  in  1929.  If  the  point  for,  say,  “  thin  flats  ”  in  1937 
or  1951  is  higher  than  the  point  for  finished  steel  as  a  whole, 
this  signifies  that  thin  flats  absorbed  a  greater  proportion  of 
crude  steel  than  in  1929. 

*  The  consumption  figures  for  Belgium-Luxembourg  are 
particularly  subject  to  error  in  view  of  the  importance  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  stocks. 
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Chart  1 

STEEL  CONSUMPTION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1929,  1937  AND  1951 
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Chart  2 

STEEL  CONSUMPTION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1924  TO  1951 

1929  =  100 


Sources:  Steel  consumption — The  European  Steel  Industry  and  the  Wide-strip  Mill,  Genev^  1953;  industrial  production — Historical  Statistics  of 
the  United  States,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  1949,  and  United  Nations  Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics. 


the  United  States  was  it  accompanied  by  any  marked 
change  in  the  technical  organization  of  the  flat-steel 
industry.  Europe,  as  was  mentioned  above,  possessed 
only  three  continuous  wide-strip  mills  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  they  were  not  operating  on  a  signifi¬ 
cant  scale.  The  United  States  already  had  a  continuous 
mill  capacity  of  5  million  tons  in  1929  and,  in  spite 
of  economic  conditions  more  depressed  than  those 
of  Europe,  this  capacity  had  risen  to  23  million  tons 
in  1939.  This  contrast  must  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  greater  enterprise  of  the  American  steel  industry. 
But,  in  the  main,  the  explanation  must  be  found  in 
more  material  factors.  United  States  per  capita 
consumption  of  thin  flats  was  already  in  1929— and 


doubtless  also  in  1923,  when  the  first  continuous 
wide-strip  mill  was  laid  down— four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  any  European  country,  as  Table  2  shows. 
One-third  of  this  consumption  took  the  form  of 
sheets  for  the  motor-car  industry.  The  growing 
demand  of  this  industry  provided  a  very  powerful 
stimulus,  not  present  in  Europe  at  anything  like  the 
same  strength,  to  investment  in  the  new  continuous 
mills.  A  second  factor  also  not  present  in  Europe 
was  probably  important — the  scarcity  of  labour 
relatively  to  capital  inflow,  accentuated  since  the 
restriction  placed  on  immigration  after  the  first  World 
War.  Everything  in  the  ’twenties  worked  in  favour  of 
the  rapid  introduction  of  labour-saving  inventions. 
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Table  2 

STEEL  CONSUMPTION®  PER  HEAD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE 


Country 

Year 

Thin  hats 

Heavy  flats 

Other  steel 

Thin  flats 

Heavy  flats 

(Kilogrammes) 

(.45  percentage  of  consump- 

HIH 

lion  of  other  steel) 

United  States . 

147 

52 

232 

63 

22 

157 

29 

186 

84 

16 

1951 

277 

77 

256 

108 

30 

Sweden . 

1951 

60 

49 

212 

28 

23 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

1929 

24 

30 

201 

12 

15 

1937 

43 

20 

182 

24 

11 

1951 

72 

28 

154 

47 

18 

Western  Germany*  .  .  . 

1929 

36 

19 

143 

25 

13 

1937  c 

51 

31 

167 

31 

19 

1951 

60 

29 

142 

42 

20 

United  Kingdom  .... 

1929 

39 

42 

103 

38 

41 

1937 

63 

42 

155 

41 

27 

1951 

88 

52 

140 

63 

37 

France  . 

1929 

37 

18 

146 

25 

12 

1937 

37 

10 

104 

36 

10 

1951 

54 

17 

131 

41 

13 

Switzerland . 

1951 

73 

23 

112 

65 

21 

Norway . 

1951 

43 

25 

108 

40 

23 

Finland . 

1951 

26 

22 

94 

28 

23 

Netherlands  . 

1929 

25 

39 

103 

24 

38 

1937 

34 

33 

96 

35 

34 

1951 

48 

38 

92 

52 

41 

Denmark . 

1951 

41 

27 

90 

46 

30 

Austria . 

1929 

13 

3 

79 

16 

4 

1937 

13 

6 

50 

26 

12 

1951 

22 

20 

86 

26 

23 

Iceland . 

1951 

30 

10 

60 

50 

17 

Italy . 

1929 

12 

5 

43 

28 

12 

1937 

11 

4 

38 

29 

11 

1951 

15 

7 

53 

28 

13 

Yugoslavia . 

1951 

5 

3 

22 

23 

14 

Spain . 

1951 

6 

3 

22 

27 

14 

Ireland . 

1951 

6 

1 

18 

33 

6 

Portugal . 

1951 

7 

- 

18 

39 

— 

Greece . 

1951 

6 

— 

16 

38 

— 

Turkey . 

1951 

3 

— 

10 

30 

— 

Sources:  European  Steel  Industry  and  the  Wide-strip  Mill,  Industry 
Division,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Geneva,  19S3,  Table  12,  page  12. 
Tables  Ic,  lie,  IIIc,  IVc,  Vc,  Vic,  VIIc  and  VIII  in  mimeographed  addendum. 
Statistical  Tables  showing  Production  and  Consumption  of  Flat  Steel  Products 
in  Selected  European  Countries. 

Note. — The  countries  are  arranged  in  descending  order  of  consumption 
of  “  other  steel  ”  in  1951. 


a  Production  plus  imports  minus  exports  of  steel,  with  no  allowance  for 
stock  changes  or  for  indirect  exports  and  imports  of  steel  in  the  form  of 
fabricated  products. 

b  Pre-war  figures  refer  to  the  whole  of  Germany, 
c  Including  the  Saar. 
d  Including  the  Saar  in  1929  and  1951. 


By  the  time  the  slump  came,  the  new  mills  had 
already  proved  themselves  as  cost-reducers.  As  a 
result,  their  capacity  was  extended  until  in  1939, 
though  they  were  working  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  theoretical  capacity,  the  continuous  mills 
were,  as  Table  3  shows,  producing  over  half  of  the 
total  American  output  of  thin  flats.  Moreover,  the 


price  of  thin  sheets  relatively  to  that  of  merchant 
bars  had  been  brought  down  by  nearly  a  quarter 
since  the  continuous  mills  had  been  introduced— a 
reduction  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  new  process, 
as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  these  prices  with  those 
of  heavy  plates,  which  had  hardly  changed  in  terms 
of  merchant  bars. 
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Table  3 

PRODUCTION  OF  THIN  FLATS  AND  CAPACITY  UTILIZATION  IN  CONTINUOUS  WIDE-STRIP  MILLS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHANGES  IN  THE  RATIO  OF  PRICES  OF  FLAT  TO  PRICES  OF  NON-FLAT 
STEEL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


Year 

Total  capacity 
of  wide-strip 
mills 

(Millions  of tons) 

Capacity 
utilization  of 
wide-strip 
mills 

(Percentages) 

Share  of  wide- 
strip  mills  in 
total  production 
of  thin  flats 

(Percentages) 

Ratio  to  the  index  of  prices  of  merchant  bars  of  the  index 
of  prices  of 

Thin  sheets 
(1924  indices  =  100) 

Narrow  strip 
(1924  indices  =  100) 

Heavy  plates 
(1924  indices  =  100) 

United 

States 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

United 

Kingdom 

H 

0.5 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

wSm 

0.5 

mm 

1.0 

18 

2 

WSm 

3.5 

11 

4 

mm 

4.5 

20 

7 

Ril 

5.2 

24 

9 

0.87 

0.88 

0.84 

1.10 

1.05 

1.01 

1930 

5.7 

20 

11 

0.91 

0.83 

0.83 

1.02 

1.00 

0.97 

1931 

6.4 

18 

15 

0.91 

0.81 

1.03 

0.80 

1932 

8.1 

14 

24 

0.86 

0.79 

1.04 

0.96 

1933 

8.1 

27 

25 

0.77 

0.81 

1.01 

0.91 

1934 

8.1 

30 

28 

0.80 

0.88 

1.02 

0.75 

1935 

12.3 

30 

32 

0.80 

0.88 

1.04 

0.80 

1936 

15.7 

39 

38 

0.78 

0.84 

0.99 

0.79 

1937 

20.9 

38 

44 

0.77 

0.83 

0.95 

0.79 

1938 

22.5 

24 

53 

0.76 

0.82 

0.95 

0.75 

1939 

23.2 

43 

57 

•• 

•• 

1947 

23.2 

85 

69 

1948 

25.2 

85 

69 

0.76 

0.88 

0.83 

0.89 

1.06 

0.73 

1949 

25.2 

81 

72 

0.77 

1.00 

0.83 

0.94 

1.05 

0.81 

1950 

26.4 

99 

71 

0.77 

0.92 

0.80 

0.88 

1.05 

0.76 

1951 

28.3 

96 

69 

0.77 

0.92 

0.81 

0.87 

1.04 

0.75 

1952 

•• 

0.75 

0.89 

0.81 

0.87 

1.02 

0.75 

Sources :  European  Steel  Industry  and  the  Wide-strip  Mill,  ECE,  Geneva,  1953  :  Table  3,  page  6,  and  Table  24,  page  37.  Annual  Statistical  Reports, 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  New  York. 


Consumption  in  the  United  States  after  the  War 

After  the  war,  the  consumption  of  thin  flats  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Per 
capita  consumption  was  in  1937  hardly  greater  than 
in  1929  ;  in  1951  it  was  almost  double  the  1929  level. 
In  the  meantime,  consumption  of  other  types  of 
steel  had  increased  only  slightly  as  compared  with 
1929.  The  flat-steel  industry,  which  had  had  an 
irksome  excess  of  capacity  before  the  war,  was  in 
each  of  the  post-war  years  working  near  to  its  capacity 
ceilings. 

Faced  with  excess  capacity  earlier,  it  had  striven 
hard  and  successfully  to  find  new  uses  for  flat  steel  : 
the  high  cost  of  domestic  service,  at  a  time  of  full 
employment,  had  conspired  in  its  favour  and  increased 
the  inducement  to  the  housewife,  already  present  in 
the  booming  ’twenties,  to  invest  in  more  costly 
kitchen  equipment  and  increase  her  purchases  of 


canned  foods.  In  1951,  whereas  the  motor-car 
industry,  which  had  given  the  initial  stimulus  to  the 
modernization  of  methods  in  the  flat-steel  industry, 
consumed  hardly  more  than  twice  as  much  flat  steel 
as  in  1929,  manufactures  of  hollow- ware  and  con¬ 
tainers  had  tripled  their  1929  demands. 

World  Trade  in  Steel 

In  the  past,  the  greater  part  of  Europe’s  production 
of  flat  steel  has  been  consumed  by  Europe’s  own 
fabricating  industries.  Of  the  output  of  the  four 
major  producers  only  14  per  cent  was  exported  to 
overseas  countries  in  1951  ;  the  proportion  was 
similar  in  1937,  but  as  high  as  21  per  cent  in  1929. 


^  Owing  to  differences  in  the  distinction  between  thin  flats 
and  heavy  flats  made  in  the  trade  statistics  of  various  countries, 
the  discussion  of  world  trade  has  to  be  in  terms  of  total  flat 
steel. 


i 
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Table  4 

DELIVERreS  OF  FLAT  PRODUCTS  TO  CONSUMING  GROUPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  FRANCE  AND  WESTERN  GERMANY 


Kilogrammes  per  head  in  ingot  equivalent 


Thin  Flats" 

Heavy  Flats" 

United  States 

United  Western 
Kingdom  Germany 

France 

United 

States 

United  Western 
Kingdom  Germany 

France 

1929 

1932 

1937 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

Shipbuilding . 

Rolling-stock  and  railway 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

14 

6 

2 

equipment . 

4 

— 

3 

4 

1 

— 

1 

10 

3 

1 

1 

Automotive  industry  .  .  . 

30 

9 

46 

66 

17 

6 

8 

5 

3 

— 

1 

Total  transport  equipment 

34 

9 

49 

70 

18 

6 

9 

19 

20 

7 

4 

Electrical  machinery  .  .  . 

U 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

Other  machinery  .... 

1  ^ 

8 

3 

1 

9 

6 

6 

1 

Permanent  construction  . 

9 

3 

6 

8 

4 

2 

2 

15 

9 

5 

3 

Total  machinery  and 

construction . 

14 

4 

11 

28 

18 

8 

5 

25 

16 

11 

4 

Hollow-ware  and  containers 
Manufactures  and  other 

18 

10 

28 

48 

12 

4 

7 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

metals  products  .... 

6 

3 

9 

44 

8 

11 

4 

3 

2 

2 

— 

Unspecified . 

14 

6 

14 

35 

12 

24 

26 

12 

7 

5 

8 

Exports . 

6 

1 

9 

10 

'  14 

11 

15 

1 

6 

8 

8 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

92 

33 

120 

235 

82 

64 

66 

60 

51 

33 

24 

Sources  :  European  Steel  Industry  and  the  Wide-strip  Mill,  ECE,  Geneva,  a  The  figures  in  this  table  do  not  include  deliveries  of  tube  strip  and  plates  for 
1953,  Table  2S,  page  40;  Contribution  d  I’etude  de  revolution  de  la  consommation  tubes  (which  are  also  flat  products)  and  the  totals  therefore  do  not  agree 

des  produits  plats  minces  aux  Etats-Unis  depuis  V installation  du  premier  train  with  those  given  in  Table  2. 

continu,  “  Groupement  d’importation  de  Produits  sidirurgiques  ”,  Paris, 

November  1950,  pages  32,  35  and  40. 


Production  and  Exports  of  Flat  Steel  in  1951 
(Millions  of  tons  in  ingot  equivalent) 


Production 

Exports 
to  other 
European 

Exports  to 
overseas 
countries 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

7.8 

countries 

0.3 

0.8 

Western  Germany  .  . 

5.3 

0.5 

0.5 

France  . 

4.2 

0.3 

0.8 

Belgium  -  Luxembourg 

2.7 

1.1 

0.7 

The  total  imports  of  flat  products  into  countries 
outside  Europe  and  North  America  were  in  1951 
3.1  million  tons  of  ingot  equivalent— that  is,  only 
10  per  cent  more  than  the  exports  to  overseas  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  four  countries  listed  in  the  table  above. 
There  would  thus  not  appear  to  be  any  great  prospects 
of  gaining  markets  from  other  competitors. 

The  position  is  in  fact  more  complicated  than  this. 
For  though  in  1951  Europe  was  a  net  exporter  of  flat 
steel  as  a  whole  to  the  United  States,  this  was  largely 
as  a  result  of  unusually  high  exports  of  “  heavy  flats  ”, 


and  imports  of  “  thin  flats  ”  from  the  United  States 
were  several  times  as  great  as  they  had  been  in  1929. 
This  last  trade  had  expanded  in  the  ’thirties  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  in  the  relative  price  of  “  thin 
flats  ”  which  the  introduction  of  the  continuous  mills 
had  made  possible  in  America,  and  expanded  still 
more  as  a  result  of  shortages  in  Europe  in  most  of 
the  post-war  years.  When  the  modern  capacity  now 
planned  is  in  operation,  it  is  likely  that  these  imports 
(0.5  million  ingot  tons  in  1951)  will  be  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated,  with  some  saving  in  dollars  to  Europe. 

Similarly,  the  elimination  of  shortage  conditions 
and  the  reduction  in  costs  which  will  both  follow  as 
the  new  capacity  is  brought  into  operation  should 
permit  European  flats  to  replace  American  exports  in 
some  markets  where  they  have  expanded  considerably, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  British  tinplate,  since  the 
’twenties.  But  in  spite  of  this  gain,  the  total  of  United 
States  exports  of  flat  steel  to  markets  outside  Europe 
and  North  America  was  only  0.8  million  tons  even 
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in  1951.^  The  share  of  the  planned  increase  in  Euro¬ 
pean  output  which  can  be  absorbed  by  replacing  dollar 
steel  in  overseas  markets  is  thus  small— principally 
because  those  markets  are  small. 

Nor  would  the  chances  of  any  rapid  and  spectacular 
increase  in  overseas  countries’  imports  as  a  result  of 
increased  emphasis  on  the  development  of  their 
economies  appear  to  be  great.  For,  as  Table  5  shows, 
the  imports  of  flat  steel  into  countries  outside  Europe 
and  North  America  have  since  the  war  been  even 
lower  than  in  1929,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  have  on  the  whole  enjoyed  strong 
demand  for  their  exports  and  favourable  terms  of 
trade  ;  such  increase  as  there  has  been  in  steel  imports 
has  been  in  other  types  of  steel. 

^  In  addition,  in  1951  Japan’s  exports  to  countries  outside 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  mainly  in  fact  to  the 
Far  East,  were  0.6  million  tons. 


Imports  of  steel  “ 


(Millions  of  tons) 


Flat  steel 

1929 

1937 

1951 

European  countries  .... 

2.4 

2.4 

2.8 

United  States  and  Canada  . 

1.0 

0.6 

1.9 

Rest  of  world . 

3.4 

2.4 

3.1 

Other  steel 

European  countries  .... 

.  7.3 

5.0* 

4.7 

United  States  and  Canada  . 

1.1 

0.5 

2.6 

Rest  of  world . 

5.8 

5.0 

6.4 

a  The  figures  are  derived  from  export  statistics  and  include  intra-regional 
trade.  See  Table  S. 

b  The  fall  in  the  ’thirties  was  largely  due  to  increases  in  the  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  of  European  countries. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  A  high  proportion 
of  the  small  steel  consumption  of  very  primitive 
countries  consists  of  certain  types  of  flat  steel- 
galvanized  plates  for  housing  and  protection  of  crops 
against  tropical  rain,  and  tinplate  for  canning  produce 


Table  6 

STEEL  CONSUMPTION  a  IN  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES 


Flats  Other  steel  Flats  as  percentage 

Country  ( I^Hogrammes  per  head)  of  non-flats 


I  1936-38  1951  |  1936-38  1951  |  1936-38  1951 

United  States .  127.3  355.0  123.0  256.0  103  121 

Canada .  51.7  139.4  100.0  224.3  52  62 

New  Zealand .  48.1  43.9  84.0  92.1  57  48 

Venezuela .  3.1  4.2  34.2  80.7  9  5 

Union  of  South  Africa .  21.2  27.5  67.7  60.4  31  46 

Israel .  6.7  23.2  36.9  50.6  18  46 

Argentina .  21.5  31.5  40.1  50.0  54  63 

Uruguay .  17.0  21.0  19.2  38.1  88  55 

Chile .  7.8  12.5  21.5  29.0  36  43 

Algeria .  2.5  4.0  12.7  24.7  20  16 

Syria  and  Lebanon .  1.6  2.6  7.7  24.0  20  1 1 

Mexico .  4.2  10.5  11.6  23.9  36  44 

Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia .  1.9  4.8  16.4  22.3  12  22 

Cuba .  6.5  10.7  10.2  21.9  63  49 

Morocco .  0.8  5.5  4.6  21.4  18  26 

Malaya .  15.0  16.6  13.5  15.3  111  108 

BrazU .  3.7  9.1  7.8  13.4  47  68 

Tunisia .  2.5  3.8  12.1  12.7  21  30 

Saudi  Arabia .  . .  0.5  . .  1 1 .5  . .  4 

Egypt .  3.8  1.8  8.1  10.2  47  18 

Peru .  2.7  3.1  4.9  9.6  55  32 

Colombia .  3.1  3.2  7.3  9.5  43  34 

Belgian  Congo .  1.6  4.1  1.6  8.0  98  52 

Ceylon .  2.1  3.4  1.9  4.1  110  84 

French  West  Africa .  0.5  1.8  1.0  4.1  48  44 

Iran .  1.5  1.8  6.3  4.0  24  95 

Philippines .  4.1  3.7  4.0  3.8  101  99 

British  East  Africa .  1.2  2.4  0.9  3.5  143  67 

India  and  Pakistan .  1.4  1.6  2.1  2.8  65  56 

British  West  Africa .  1.4  2.1  0.6  1.8  233  113 

Indonesia .  1.4  1.0  2.0  1.5  71  67 


Source :  European  Steel  Exports  and  Steel  Demand  in  Non-European  a  Production  plus  imports  minus  exports  of  steel,  with  no  allowance  for 
Countries,  Industry  Division,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (E/ECE/163;  stock  changes  or  for  indirect  exports  and  imports  of  steel  in  the  form  of 

E/ECE/Steel  75).  fabricated  products. 


Notb.  —  The  countries  are  arranged  in  descending  order  of  consump¬ 
tion  of  “other  steel”  in  1951. 
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for  export.  Thus,  as  Table  6  shows,  in  some  of  the 
least  developed  countries  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  where  per  capita  steel  consumption  amounts 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  in  even  the  poorest 
countries  of  Europe,  flat  steel  makes  up  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  total  than  is  found  anywhere  but 
the  United  States.  The  first  stage  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  involves  mainly  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  rails  and  wire  rods,  bars  and  sections  for  building 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  simple  tools  and  machinery 
—all  non-flat  steel.  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  British 
East  Africa,  Syria,  Colombia  and  Peru,  for  example, 
total  steel  imports  increased  considerably  between  the 
late  ’thirties  and  1951,  but  the  share  of  flats  in  the 
total  fell  significantly.  History  suggests  that  only  at  a 
later  stage,  when  per  capita  consumption  of  these 
other  types  of  steel  has  reached  a  level  of  perhaps 
40  kilogrammes,  does  the  demand  for  flat  steel 
catch  up  again,  as  light  engineering  industries  are 
developed. 

Most  countries  outside  Europe  and  North  America 
have  not  yet  reached  this  second  stage,  as  Table  6 
shows.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the  most  developed  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa  that  the  increase 
in  the  pace  of  development  which  favourable  terms 
of  trade  or  capital  imports  might  permit  can  be 
expected  to  bring  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
flat  steel  in  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  thus  in  Europe  itself  that  the  main  expansion 
in  the  demand  for  European  flat  steel  must  be  looked 
for.  Here  the  opportunity  for  increases  in  demand 
should  be  considerable.  Reference  to  Table  2  shows 
that  even  in  most  highly  developed  western  European 
countries  per  capita  consumption  of  thin  flats  was  in 
1951  only  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  that  in  the  United 


States  ;  in  these  countries,  however,  per  capita 
consumption  was  ten  times  as  great  as  in  the  under¬ 
developed  economies  of  southern  Europe.  These 
differences  are  far  greater  than  those  existing  in  the 
case  of  other  types  of  steel  and  several  times  as  great 
as  inter-country  differences  in  average  incomes.  If 
incomes  increase  in  Europe,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
more  than  proportionate  rise  in  the  European  engineer¬ 
ing  industries’  demand  for  flat  steel. 

The  Reduction  in  Costs 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  investment  in  continu¬ 
ous  wide-strip  mills  permitted  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  “  thin  flats  ”,  as  compared  with  other  types  of 
steel,  of  one-quarter  in  the  United  States.  A  reduction 
as  big  as  this  can  hardly  be  expected  in  Europe,  where 
labour  costs  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  costs 
than  in  America  ;  even  a  smaller  reduction  would, 
however,  as  Table  7  shows,  be  sufficient  to  make 
European  flat  steel  competitive  with  the  American 
product.  And  substantial  reductions  are  likely  :  in 
the  United  Kingdom  it  has  been  found  that  the  cost 
(excluding  depreciation)  of  steel  sheets  and  galvanized 
products  produced  in  modern  mills  is  12  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  the  comparable  products  of  hand 
mills.  In  the  case  of  more  highly  finished  products 
the  difference  in  cost  is  even  more  striking  :  not 
only  is  the  waste  of  material  at  each  stage  of  manu¬ 
facture  lower  -if  the  process  is  continuous,  but  in 
certain  cases  the  input  of  other  raw  materials  (e.g., 
tin)  is  reduced.  Thus,  tinplate  produced  by  the 
continuous  process,  where  capacity  is  fairly  fully 
used,  costs  23  per  cent  less  than  tinplate  produced 
in  hand  mills. 


Table  7 


PRICES  OF  FLAT  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE  IN  JULY  1952 

Percentages 


Country 

Prices  of  flat  products 
(Percentages  of  price  of  merchant  bars) 

Prices  in  Europe 

(U.S.  prices  of  same  products  =  100) 

Sheets 

Strip 

Plates 

Tinplate 

Bars  a 

Sheets 

Strip 

Plates 

Tinplate 

United  States . 

116 

109 

102 

175 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Belgium . 

166 

113 

118 

86 

123 

89 

100 

. . 

Western  Germany  .... 

136 

115 

117 

104 

122 

110 

119 

. . 

United  Kingdom  .... 

144 

117 

114 

204 

76 

95 

82 

85 

89 

France . 

138 

96 

115 

262 

98 

117 

86 

111 

147 

Austria . 

,  . 

121 

.  125 

150 

Italy . 

151 

174 

116 

315 

136 

177 

219 

156 

242 

Sources :  European  Steel  Industry  arui  the  Wide-strip  Mill.  ECE,  Geneva, 
19S3,  Table  24,  page  37.  Statistische  Nachrichten,  Austrian  Central  Statistical 


Office,  Vienna,  August,  1952,  page  298.  LIstino  settimanale  del  Prezzi 
all  ingrosso  sulla  Piazza  di  Milano,  Milan,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Milan. 
a  Angles. 
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The  Country  Distribution  of  the  Planned  Expansion  of 

Continuous  Wide-Strip  Mill  Capacity 

The  total  theoretical  capacity  of  the  new  continuous 
wide-strip  mills  in  western  Europe  is  likely  to  be  of 
the  order  of  17  million  tons  of  hot-rolled  coils  in  1956 : 
production  in  1951  of  the  continuous  mills  then 
operating  was  only  2.2  million  tons.^  This  comparison 

1  Including  300,000  tons  of  heavy  flats. 


must,  however,  at  once  be  sharply  qualified.  For, 
even  given  favourable  demand  conditions  and  the 
utmost  technical  skill  in  operating  the  mills,  this 
capacity  could  be  fully  utilized  only  if  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  steel  industries  were  able  to  provide  a 
sufficient  input  of  crude  steel.  Only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  the  synchronization  of  investment  at 
the  different  stages  of  the  industry  been  sufficiently 
close  to  permit  even  an  approach  to  this  state  of 


Table  8 

PRODUCTION  AND  PLANNED  PRODUCTION  OF  THIN  FLAT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  AND  CAPACITY 

OF  CONTINUOUS  STRIP  MILLS 
Millions  of  tons  of  product 


Country 

Year 

Old  Mills 

Production 

Continuous  Mills 

Production 

Unutilized 
capacity  « 

Maximum 
capacity  “ 

Planned  production  as 
percentage  of 

Maximum  I”*!?'?. 

canacitv  Auction  of 

capacity 

United  Kingdom . 

1951 

2.4 

1.4 

1956 

2.2 

3.4 

1.3 

4.7 

72 

60 

Western  Germany . 

1951 

2.4 

0.1 

1956 

3.1 

1.4 

1.1 

2.5 

56 

31 

France  (including  the  Saar)  .  . 

1951 

2.2 

0.2 

1956 

1.6 

2.0 

2.5 

4.5 

44 

55 

Belgium . 

1951 

1.0 

0.1 

!  1956 

1 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.9 

47 

56 

Luxembourg . 

i  1951 

0.1 

0.1 

1956 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

60 

38 

Italy . 

1951 

0.4 

_ 

1956 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

50 

66 

Netherlands . 

1951 

0.2 

_ 

1956 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.9 

22 

66 

Total  E.C.S.C.  countries  .  .  . 

1951 

6.3 

0.5 

1956 

6.3 

5.3 

5.3 

11.6 

50 

46 

Austria . 

1951 

0.1 

_ 

1956 

0.05 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

50 

100 

Total  of  countries  listed  .  .  . 

1951 

8.8 

1.9 

1956 

8.5 

9.1 

7.6 

17.2 

53 

53 

United  States . 

1951 

15.8* 

27.2* 

1.1 

28.3 

96 

63 

1956 

Sources ;  European  Steel  Industry  and  the  Wide-strip  Mill,  ECE,  Geneva,  of  these  miUs  in  western  Europe  will  in  1956  be  devoted  to  the  production 

1953,  Table  3,  page  6;  Table  14,  page  15,  and  Table  16,  page  18.  of  heavy  flats. 

0  Total  capacity  of  wide  continuous  wide-strip  mills  includes  both  thin  and  b  Thin  and  heavy  flats, 
heavy  flat  rolling.  On  present  plans  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity 
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affairs.  Several  European  countries  very  reasonably 
used  the  windfall  of  Marshall  Aid  to  build  continuous 
mills  of  a  capacity  which  they  knew  could  not  be 
fully  utilized  in  the  near  future  :  in  some  cases  invest¬ 
ment  in  slabbing  and  finishing  capacity  did  not  match 
investment  in  the  strip  mills ;  in  other  cases  the  capacity 
for  producing  adequate  quantities  of  crude  steel  of 
a  suitable  quality  (with  a  small  content  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus)  is  not  available. 

Table  8  therefore  shows  the  production  which 
available  supplies  of  crude  steel  and  available  slabbing 
and  finishing  capacity  will  make  possible  in  1956, 
as  well  as  the  theoretical  capacity  figures.^  It  will 
be  seen  that  total  production  in  continuous  wide- 
strip  mills  may  be  as  much  as  four  times  the  actual 
output  of  1951. 

Though  the  biggest  absolute  increase  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  share  in 
the  western  European  total  “  continuous  ”  output 
will,  if  present  plans  are  realized,  be  reduced  from 
two-thirds  in  1951  to  40  per  cent  in  1956.  In  later 
years,  moreover,  should  further  investment  by  the 
other  countries  in  the  other  stages  of  steel  produc¬ 
tion  permit  them  (assuming  favourable  demand 
conditions)  to  utilize  their  capacity  to  an  extent 
approaching  that  contemplated  by  the  British  industry, 
the  United  Kingdom’s  share  would  still  be  smaller. 
Costs  of  British  flat  products,  however,  as  of  other 
types  of  finished  steel,  seem  likely  to  continue  to 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  European 
countries,  if  only  because  of  the  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  crude  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the 
moment  it  appears  that  priority  should  be  given 
within  the  present  investment  programme  of  the 
British  steel  industry  to  the  construction  of  modern 
plate-mills  for  heavy  flats  :  it  may  well  be,  however, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  the  United 
Kingdom  will  feel  the  need  for  further  investment 
in  continuous  wide-strip  mills,  should  national  income 
regain  the  rhythm  of  expansion  which  characterized 
the  early  post-war  years.  The  special  importance,  on 
balance-of-payments  grounds,  of  removing  any  phy¬ 
sical  restraints  on  an  expansion  of  the  exports  of 
engineering  products  makes  this  even  more  plausible. 

On  present  plans,  the  countries  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  seem  likely  to  expand  their 

*  The  figures  in  the  table  relate  to  thin  flats,  which  normally 
account  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  output  of  continuous  wide- 
strip  mills.  Heavy  flats  are  also  rolled  in  such  mills  but  it  is 
unusual  to  do  so  except  in  periods  of  shortage  of  flats  iis  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  Even  in  1950,  however,  9  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States  continuous  strip  mills 
was  accounted  for  by  heavy  flats.  By  1951  the  percentage  had 
risen  to  13  per  cent  owing  to  rearmament. 


share  of  western  Europe’s  “  continuous  ”  output  of 
thin  flats.  But  because  of  their  reluctance  to  scrap 
old  mills  these  countries  will  in  1956  still  be  producing 
only  just  over  one-third  of  their  total  output  of  thin 
flats  in  modern  mills,  and  these  expensive  mills  will 
be  working  only  up  to  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 
Their  average  processing  costs  are  thus  bound  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  line  with  British  costs.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  a  more  vigorous  policy  of  scrapping 
would  be  justified. 

Within  the  Community,  conditions  and  plans  differ 
considerably  from  country  to  country.  The  prices 
of  flat  steel  are,  as  Table  7  shows,  far  higher  in  Italy 
than  in  the  other  countries,  principally  because  the 
costs  of  production  of  crude  steel  are  so  high.  When 
a  free  market  for  crude  steel  is  estabhshed  within  the 
whole  Community,  the  Italian  steel-finishing  industry 
should  therefore  be  considerably  helped,  though 
Italy  will  probably  still  be  a  high-cost  producer. 
On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  present  plans  are 
changed,  the  strong  position  of  western  Germany 
seems  likely,  prima  facie,  to  be  weakened.  Con¬ 
siderable  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  construction  of 
modern  plate  mills,  partly  in  the  expectation  of  an 
increased  demand  from  the  reviving  shipbuilding 
industry.  But  whereas  everywhere  else  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  except  in  Luxembourg  over  half  the  1956 
output  of  thin  flats  will  be  produced  in  continuous 
wide-strip  mills,  in  western  Germany  these  mills’ 
share  in  total  output  will  be  less  than  one-third,  and 
the  output  of  non-continuous  mills  is  planned  actually 
to  increase  by  30  per  cent  above  its  1951  level.  Even 
though  a  considerable  effort  is  being  made  to  modern¬ 
ize  these  mills,  it  seems  that  Germany’s  competitive 
position  may  be  weakened  somewhat  should  the 
introduction  of  a  common  market  for  crude  steel 
reduce  the  advantage  which  the  German  mills  at 
present  enjoy  over  their  competitors  in  other  member 
countries  in  the  shape  of  cheaper  supplies  of  crude 
steel. 

Prospects 

The  enterprise  of  the  American  steel  industry  in 
modernizing  and  extending  its  equipment  in  the 
’thirties,  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable  excess  capacity 
in  the  early  years,  was  finally  justified  from  both 
a  national  and  private  point  of  view  by  the  stimulus 
to  the  widening  of  the  uses  of  steel  which  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  relatively  cheap  labour-saving  material 
gave.  Whereas  on  the  one  hand  countries  with  high 
per  capita  income  are  big  users  of  steel,  it  is  equally 
true  to  say  that  it  is  the  countries  which  are  big  steel 
consumers  which  are  those  with  high  incomes. 
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Table  9 


ACTUAL  AND  PLANNED  PRODUCTION  OF  FLAT  AND  OTHER  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Millions  of  tons  in  ingot  equivalent  and  index  numbers 


Millions 

of  tons 

Index  numbers 

Country 

Thin 

flats 

Heavy  flats 

Non-flat  steel 

Thin 

flats 

Heavy 

flats 

Non-flat  steel 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

1951 

1956 

1951 

1956 

1951 

1956 

1951 

1956 

(1929 

(1951 

(1929 

(1951 

(1929 

(1951 

1951 

1956 

1951 

1956 

~100) 

^100) 

•‘too 

•=100) 

=  100 

=  100) 

United  Kingdom . 

5.1 

7.4 

2.7 

3.1 

8.1 

10.0 

133 

146 

139 

117 

201 

123 

Western  Germany  “ . 

3.5 

6.1 

1.7 

2.5 

8.3 

11.4 

137 

174 

109 

144 

78 

138  6 

France  (including  the  Saar)  .  . 

3.1 

4.9 

1.1 

1.6 

8.2 

10.5 

182 

158 

129 

147 

88 

127 

Belgium . 

1.5 

2.2 

0.6 

0.6 

3.0 

2.9 

146 

) _ 

102 

\ _ 

97 

Luxembourg . 

0.3 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

2.6 

2.2 

283 

}  105 

92 

}  106 

88 

Italy  (including  Trieste)  .... 

0.5 

1.2 

0.3 

0.5 

2.2 

2.3 

136 

231 

153 

159 

145 

103 

Netherlands . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

255  c 

192 

me 

123 

117c 

106 

Total  E.C.S.C.  countries  .  .  . 

9.1 

15.8 

4.1 

5.6 

24.5 

29.5 

167 

172 

121 

137 

91 

121 

Austria . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

225 

297 

604c 

121 

121 

90 

Total  of  European  countries  .  . 

14.4 

23.6 

7.0 

9.0 

33.2 

40.1 

154 

164 

131 

128 

106 

121 

United  States . 

44.1 

11.4 

39.9 

240 

172 

124 

b  The  forecast  for  non-flat  steel  is  based  on  a  figure  available  in  July  1952  for 
1956  planned  capacity.  It  is  likely  that  this  original  plan  has  been  revised 
upwards. 

c  Consumption  in  1951  compared  with  consumption  in  1929  (production 
in  1929  was  negligible). 


Sources  :  European  Steel  Industry  and  the  Wide-strip  Mill,  ECE,  Geneva, 
1953  :  Table  14,  page  15.  Forecasts  for  non-flat  steel  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  planned  capacity  figures  given  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the 
War,  Table  71,  page  203. 

a  Pre-war  figures  have  been  estimated  at  91  per  cent  of  production  in  the  whole 
of  Germany. 


Cheaper  flat  steels  in  the  United  States  brought  the 
substitution  of  steel  for  other  materials  less  easily 
standardized  or  mass-produced  (in  motor-cars,  in 
kitchens)  and  for  labour  which  could  be  diverted 
from  domestic  service  to  other  possibly  more  produc¬ 
tive  forms  of  activity.  Their  development  permitted, 
in  fact,  big  increases  in  productivity.^ 

Given  the  marked  change  since  the  war  in  the 
manpower  situation  in  the  developed  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  emphasis  on  increasing  productivity 
which  has  resulted,  there  is  no  reason  why  history 
should  not  now  repeat  itself  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it 
is  essential  that  it  should  if  standards  of  living  are  to 
advance  at  all  quickly.  In  a  very  special  sense,  greater 

^  It  also  stimulated  changes  in  the  design  of  some  durable 
consumer  goods  :  thus,  motor-cars  became  heavier  and  bigger, 
so  that  more  steel  was  used  by  the  automobile  industry  in  1937 
than  in  1929  even  though  fewer  cars  were  produced. 


use  of  steel  is  the  necessary  condition  for  higher 
incomes  in  Europe  :  without  a  substantial  increase 
in  engineering  exports,  the  developed  countries  of 
western  Europe  have  little  hope  of  achieving  a  lasting 
equilibrium  in  their  balances  of  international  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  extension  and  modernization  of  steel-making 
capacity  were  clearly  a  pre-condition  for  this  increase 
and  a  number  of  Governments  evolved  positive 
policies  to  secure  them.  The  task  of  stimulating 
investment  in  the  much  larger  and  more  complex 
engineering  industries  is  undoubtedly  more  difficult. 
But  the  full  increase  in  exports  which  is  needed  can 
hardly  be  achieved  unless  the  engineering  industries 
also  approach  more  closely  to  American  levels  in 
modernizing  their  plant  and  standardizing  their 
products  than  has  so  far  been  the  case. 
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CORRIGENDA 
to  the 

Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War  (E/ECE/157) 

Geneva,  195 S 


Page  5,  footnote  1.  Delete  the  second  sentence  and  insert  the  following  :  ”  This  was  because  much  of  the  rolling- 
stock  which  was  looted  during  the  war  was  not  returned.” 

Page  29  (Text  table— Planned  Increase  in  Gross  Output).  For  the  planned  increase  in  agricultural  output  in  Albania, 
for  “  11  ”  read  “  71 

Page  29  (Text  table— Output  in  Last  Year  of  Plan).  For  Hungary, /or  1948  =  100  read  1949  =  100. 

Page  66  For  “  1946  ”  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  second  column,  read  “  1947 

Page  201  In  the  sentence  beginning  “  This  was,  however,  ...”  (fifth  line  of  the  second  column)  delete  remainder 
of  sentence  after  “  capacity  ”. 

Page  203  (Table  71).  According  to  later  information,  the  capacity  planned  for  1956  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
20.5  million  tons.  It  is  understood  that  this  refers  to  potential  output  during  the  year  as  a  whole  rather 
than  to  technical  capacity. 

Page  316  (Appendix  table  LVI).  The  following  corrections  should  be  made  to  the  figures  for  apparent  consumption 
of  iron  ore  in  Belgium-Luxembourg  : 

1951  —for  “  6.8  ”,  read  “  5.8  ”. 

1952— /or  “  6.9  ”,  read  “  6.2  ”. 

Total  apparent  consumption  (last  line  of  the  table)  should  consequently  read  “  22.7  ”  for  “  23.7  ”  in  1951 
and  “  26.1  ”  for  “  26.8  ”  in  1952. 

Page  337  In  paragraph  “  Tobacco  and  makhorka  ”,  line  6,  the  phrase  “  (24  per  cent  above  1950)  ”  should  read  “  (24  per 
cent  above  1940)  ”. 
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SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  Bulletin  : 

. .  =  not  available  or  not  pertinent 

—  =  nil  or  negligible 

*  =  estimate  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic 

Commission  for  Europe 
■  =  revised  figure 

In  referring  to  combinations  of  years,  the  use  of  an  oblique  stroke— e.^., 
1949/50— signifies  a  12-month  period  (say  from  1  July  1949  to  30  June  1950). 
The  use  of  a  hyphen— e.^.,  1948-1950— signifies  an  average  of  the  full  period 
of  calendar  years  covered  (including  the  end  years  indicated). 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is 
the  metric  ton.  The  definition  of  “  billion  ”  used  throughout  is  one  thousand 
millions.  Minor  discrepancies  in  totals  and  percentages  are  due  to  rounding. 


^  For  notes  on  the  sources  and  methods  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  statistics,  see  pages  66  and  67. 
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Table  1 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Country 

Percentage 
share 
of  total 
in  1951  a 

1948  = 

100 

1951 

1952* 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second  Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter  quarter^ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan.* 

Feb.  * 

Austria . 

2.1 

179 

181 

183 

186 

180 

183 

181 

180 

178 

182 

157 

Belgium . 

3.6 

118 

114 

114 

119 

116 

115 

107 

117 

116 

116 

no 

Luxembourg . 

0.3 

123- 

123 

124* 

126* 

127* 

123- 

118* 

123 

126 

130 

117 

114 

Denmark . 

1.7 

121 

116 

111 

120 

117 

119 

108 

121 

114 

117 

115 

120 

Finland . 

133 

124 

128 

136 

132 

123 

109 

131 

134 

132 

123 

120 

France . 

13.5 

124 

131 

115 

131 

137 

134 

119- 

133 

136 

137 

131 

131 

Saar . 

0.4 

160 

166 

160 

163 

166 

159 

169 

170 

170 

157 

178 

Western  Germany  .  . 

19.7- 

216* 

231 

211 

233 

220 

228 

228 

257 

219 

219 

228 

231 

West  Berlin . 

0.7 

142 

157 

140 

153 

146 

150 

157 

177 

131 

150 

150 

Greece  c . 

0.7 

172  - 

172'' 

174 

181 

175 

170 

164 

173 

177 

172 

165 

Ireland . 

0.6 

132 

127 

128- 

135* 

127- 

126* 

121- 

135 

.  . 

Italy . 

7.9 

144 

147 

140 

146 

143 

147 

141 

155 

146 

139 

Netherlands . 

3.1 

129 

130 

121 

132 

127 

127 

127 

140 

127 

127 

137 

Norway . 

1.1 

123 

125 

111 

125 

131 

128 

109 

129 

128 

136 

124 

Portugal  . 

0.4 

105 

no 

118 

98 

96 

104 

.  . 

•  . 

Spain . 

3.6 

115 

, 

113 

120 

127 

131 

128 

126 

126 

.  • 

Sweden . 

4.1 

114 

112 

103 

119 

116 

118 

98 

118 

115 

115 

113 

Turkey . 

0.8 

119' 

114* 

129* 

125* 

131- 

126 

124 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

33.1 

120 

116 

113 

122 

120 

1174 

105- 

119 

120 

123 

119 

Yugoslavia . 

1.8*  > 

122* 

121 

119- 

133' 

110- 

122* 

121* 

133 

104 

101 

109 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100.0 

136 

137 

129 

141 

138 

138 

129 

144 

194S- 

=  100 

Corresponding  period  of  previous  year  =  100 

1951 

1952 

\ 

/ 

1951 

1952 

\ 

/ 

Third 

Year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Year 

\ 

/ 

quarter 

/ 

Bulgaria  . 

3 

187 

220 

115 

119 

122 

119 

117 

118 

/ 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

21 

154 

183 

111 

115 

118 

121 

118 

/ 

Eastern  Germany  .  . 

34 

184 

214 

121 

122 

119 

113 

118 

116 

Hungary . 

9 

250 

310 

125 

130 

131 

124 

124 

124 

/ 

\ 

Poland . 

27 

193 

232 

120 

124 

119 

120 

121 

120 

/ 

\ 

Rumania . 

6 

248 

307 

128 

129 

120 

121 

125 

123 

/ 

\ 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100 

187 

223 

/ 

U.S.S.R . 

171 

190 

115 

116 

116 

111 

111 

111 

/ 

\ 

Note.  —  The  indices  in  general  cover  manufacturing,  mining  and 
gas,  water  and  electricity  supply,  but  not  building.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  index  numbers  do  not  cover  the  food,  woodworking, 
clothing  and  printing  industries.  The  quarterly  indices  may  cover  less 
than  the  annual  indices. 

The  grouping  in  this  table  represents  an  attempt  to  arrange  countries 
according  to  their  methods  of  calculating  and  expressing  index  numbers 
of  production.  In  the  first  group,  net  values  of  production  are  employed. 
The  second  group  uses  gross  values  with  no  correction  for  the  progressive 
increase  in  the  degree  of  duplication  in  the  index  numbers.  The  same 
grouping  has  also  been  used  in  Tables  Ill,  IV  and  V. 


n  The  data  are  obtained  by  applying  the  volume  indices  for  1951  (1938= 
1(X))  to  1938  weights,  which  are  proportional  to  net  output.  The  figures 
thus  calculated  take  no  account  of  shifts  in  relative  prices  since  1938. 
b  Provisional. 

c  From  1952  onwards,  quarterly  index  numbers  exclude  lignite  produc¬ 
tion;  furthermore,  they  are  not  fully  consistent  with  the  definitive 
annual  index  for  1952. 

d  Average  of  four  months,  to  take  into  account  the  changing  position  of 
Easter. 
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Table  U 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 


I 

i 

I 


Number  of 
wage  and 

=  100 

Country 

salary  earners 
employed  in 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

mid-1951 

(millions) 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First  Second 
quarter  quarter 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quartern 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Austria . 

0.8 

122 

120 

124 

124* 

122 

120 

119 

118 

122 

122 

115 

Belgium . 

1.2 

100 

97 

100 

99 

98 

96 

95 

97 

99 

98 

95 

Denmark  . 

0.4 

113* 

107 

109 

111* 

106 

108 

104 

108 

104 

106 

104 

107 

Finland . 

0.4 

107 

103 

109 

107 

105 

103 

101 

101 

105^ 

994 

France . 

4.5 

105 

104 

105 

106 

105 

105 

104 

104 

105 

1034 

Saar . 

0.2 

118 

121 

118 

120 

120 

120 

121* 

122 

nod 

1234 

Western  Germany  .  . 

7.1 

124 

128 

125 

126 

126 

127 

130 

130 

125 

125 

129 

129 

West  Berlin . 

0.3 

106* 

111 

108' 

109- 

109* 

no* 

111* 

112 

108 

109 

112 

Ireland  ^  . 

0.2 

107 

106 

106 

105* 

101 

100 

\06d 

Italy . 

2.8 

99 

98 

101 

98 

97 

97 

100 

97 

96 

96 

Netherlands . 

1.2 

112 

no 

112 

no 

109 

109 

no 

no 

md 

1104 

Norway . 

0.4 

109 

107 

no 

108 

108 

108 

108* 

107 

108 

109 

106 

Sweden . 

0.9 

102* 

100 

101* 

101* 

100' 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

97 

97 

Switzerland . 

0.9 

100 

103 

102 

103 

103 

103 

102 

102 

1034 

1024 

United  Kingdom‘s  .  . 

9.7 

106 

106 

107 

107 

107* 

106* 

105 

106 

107 

107 

106 

106 

Total  of  countries  listed 

31.0 

109 

109 

no 

no 

109 

109 

109 

109 

1951 

1952 

Third 

Year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Year 

\ 

/ 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

/ 

Bulgaria . 

0.3 

129 

137 

105 

104 

106 

106 

\ 

/ 

Czechoslovakia .... 

1.8 

118 

120 

107 

105 

103 

106 

102 

/ 

Eastern  Germany  .  . 

2.5 

117 

123 

109 

108 

104 

106 

105 

105 

- 

Hungary . 

0.6 

147 

165 

114 

114 

111 

111 

111 

112 

Poland . 

2.0 

143 

152 

103 

106 

106 

104 

106 

106 

/ 

Rumania . 

0.8 

164 

179 

113 

117 

108 

107 

112 

109 

/ 

Total  of  countries  listed 

8.2 

129 

136 

/ 

\ 

Note.  —  In  general,  the  indices  cover  wage  and  salary  earners  in 
manufacturing  (excluding  building),  mining  and  gas,  water  and  electricity 
supply.  In  some  instances,  however,  indices  refer  to  slightly  different 
series  of  employment  or  are  derived  from  productivity  and  production 
indices. 


a  Provisional. 

b  Quarterly  index  numbers  are  based  on  man-hours  worked,  but  third 
quarter  figures  are  inflated  to  eliminate  influence  of  paid  holidays, 
c  Indices  cover  employers  as  well  as  employees. 
d  End  December. 


I 
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Table  m 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTION 


Country 

Percentage 
share 
of  total 
in  1951  « 

1948  = 

=  100 

1951 

1952* 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second  Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter  quarter* 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan.  * 

Feb.* 

Austria . 

1.8 

226 

240 

220 

255 

245 

244 

235 

235 

235 

249 

Belgium . 

2.7 

107 

104 

107 

107 

103 

107 

99- 

108 

100 

103 

96 

Denmark . 

1.8 

130 

122 

118 

133 

130 

129 

110 

121 

128 

131 

118 

122 

Finland . 

0.6 

126 

118 

114 

131 

128 

119 

105 

120 

127 

131 

120 

115 

France . 

16.5 

124 

144 

116 

131 

146 

150 

136 

144 

142 

147 

141 

Western  Germany  .  . 

23.6 

293* 

330 

288 

314 

318' 

339- 

326 

352 

309 

319 

306 

325 

West  Berlin . 

1.4 

172 

185 

173 

183 

176 

176 

185 

202 

166 

180 

186 

193 

Greece . 

0.1 

180 

183 

189 

197 

189 

181 

176 

187 

192 

192 

172 

Ireland . 

0.2 

118 

108 

113 

115 

112 

123* 

96 

100 

Italy . 

5.0 

139 

149 

133 

133 

140 

152 

142 

160 

139 

139 

Netherlands  c  ...  . 

3.2 

140 

145 

133 

140 

140 

147 

146 

147 

136 

141 

152 

Norway . 

0.9 

123 

124 

105 

129 

131 

131 

103 

131 

132 

129 

129 

133 

Sweden . 

5.4 

115 

113 

98 

123 

123 

122 

95 

113 

122 

123 

113 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

36.8 

124 

124 

119 

129 

130 

128  4 

112 

127 

127 

131 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100.0 

146 

155 

139 

153 

157 

160 

146 

160 

Hungary 


1948  =  100 


1951  1952 


310  421 


Corresponding  period  of  previous  year  =  100 


quarter 


149  151 


First  Second  Third 
quarter  quarter  quarter 


143  137  134  136 


Note.  —  The  indices  include,  as  far  as  possible,  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering,  transport  equipment  (including  ships  and  aircraft) 
and  metal  goods,  but  exclude  precision  engineering  and  the  clock  and 
watch  industries. 


a  The  data  are  obtained  by  the  method  described  in  Table  I,  footnote  o, 
f>  Provisional. 

c  Including  the  manufacture  of  metals. 

d  Average  of  four  months,  to  take  into  account  the  changing  position  of 
Easter. 


Table  IV 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTION 


1948  =  100 


Country 

1951 

1952  « 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

1  quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quartemj 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan.u 

Feb.u 

Austria . 

147 

135 

146 

124 

131 

137 

137 

134 

128 

137 

Belgium . 

122 

119 

120 

127 

127 

130 

115 

104 

125 

127 

102 

Denmark . 

127 

118 

122 

116 

114 

124 

114 

120 

111 

112 

115 

123 

Finland . 

145 

133 

142 

135 

133* 

135 

127 

135 

134 

131 

127 

132 

France . 

121 

116 

111 

123 

124 

118 

99* 

116 

123 

123 

Western  Germany . 

217* 

218 

215- 

220 

216 

210 

214 

237 

220 

213 

229 

241 

Greece . 

183 

163 

174 

193 

171 

161 

153 

158 

181 

171 

141 

Ireland . 

130 

128 

112 

129 

137 

125 

111 

138 

Italy . 

185 

174 

192 

184 

174 

175 

168 

179 

181 

162 

Netherlands . 

226 

231 

229 

224 

227 

236 

233 

226 

243 

227 

272 

Norway . 

136 

151 

139 

145 

149 

160 

145 

151 

152 

146 

147 

1^ 

United  Kingdom . 

134 

131 

130 

138 

137* 

131* 

120- 

137 

138 

141 

o  Provisional.  b  Average  of  four  months,  to  take  into  account  the  changing  position  of  Easter. 
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Table  V 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  TEXTILE  PRODUCTION 


Country 

Percentage 
share 
of  total 
in  1951  a 

1948  = 

=  100 

1951 

19526 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter^ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan.  6 

Feb.* 

Austria . 

1.2 

218 

187 

210 

238 

228 

175 

152 

193 

237 

235 

179 

Belgium . 

4.8 

125 

104 

107 

116 

101 

95 

94 

125 

105 

102 

121 

Denmark . 

0.6 

125 

112 

103 

115 

115 

109 

98 

113 

107 

119 

125 

127 

Finland  c . 

0.7 

144 

141 

129 

147 

140 

144 

123 

159 

141 

138 

152 

152 

France . 

17.2 

113 

101 

99 

116 

114 

106 

80 

105 

116 

115 

101 

Western  Germany  .  . 

19.9 

255* 

245 

238 

264 

240 

211 

239 

302 

252 

239 

267 

257 

Greece  d . 

2.0 

178 

168 

183 

191 

181 

151 

143 

167 

188 

176 

155 

Ireland . 

0.5 

130 

114 

121 

118 

121 

96 

98 

141 

Italy . 

12.4 

120 

111 

106 

116 

113 

104 

103 

122 

116 

111 

Netherlands . 

3.4 

129 

116 

115 

122 

116 

104 

113 

131 

117 

115 

Norway . 

0.7 

135 

128 

113 

134 

138 

133 

101 

139 

132 

141 

137 

145 

Spain . 

3.8 

96 

87 

102 

118 

126 

101 

115 

117 

Sweden . 

2.8 

104 

92 

95 

99* 

96 

96 

79 

101 

93 

95 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

30.0 

119 

96 

113 

113 

102* 

90* 

84 

107 

109 

109 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100.0 

133 

119 

122 

132 

124 

113 

106 

132 

Hungary . 

1948- 

=  100 

Corresponding  period  of  previous  year  — 100 

1951 

1952 

Third 

quarter 

Year 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Year 

175 

190 

114 

120 

119 

110 

107 

109 

S 


o  The  data  are  obtained  by  the  method  described  in  Table  I,  footnote  a. 
Provisional. 

c  Including  ready-made  clothing. 


d  Quarterly  figures  are  not  fully  consistent  with  the  definitive  annual  index 
for  1952. 

c  Average  of  four  months,  to  take  into  account  the  changing  position  of  Easter. 


HARD  COAL- PRODUCTION,  TRADE"  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION* 

Millions  of  tons 


f 
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Table  VH 

PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 


Billions  of  kilowatt-hours 


Country 

1951 

1952  a 

1951 

T - 

1952 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth  a 
quarter 

Austria . 

7.3 

8.0 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

Belgium . 

9.5 

9.5 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

Luxembourg . 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Denmark . 

2.3 

2.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

Finland . 

4.6 

4.5 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0- 

1.3 

France  . 

38.0 

38.5 

8.4 

9.7 

10.0 

9.3 

8.8 

10.4 

Saar . 

1.7 

1.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Western  Germany . 

49.2- 

56.2 

12.5 

14.1 

14.3 

12.7 

13.7 

15.6 

Greece  * . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Ireland  * . 

1.0 

1.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Italy . 

29.2- 

31.0 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

7.8 

8.0* 

7.9 

Netherlands . 

7.5 

8.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

1.9* 

2.4 

Norway . 

17.7 

18.4 

4.1 

4.6 

5.0 

4.4 

4.2* 

4.9 

Portugal  . 

1.0 

1.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Spain . 

7.9 

8.4 

1.7* 

2.0- 

2.2* 

2.1- 

2.0* 

2.2 

Sweden . 

19.4 

20.7 

4.6 

5.1 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8- 

5.7 

Switzerland  c . 

12.2 

10.5 

3.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.9 

3.0 

2.6 

Turkey . 

0.9 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

United  Kingdom  * . 

60.0 

62.4 

12.6 

16.5 

17.7 

13.6 

13.0 

18.1 

Yugoslavia . 

2.5 

2.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7- 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

Western  Europe . 

273.4 

288.2 

64.0 

72.4 

74.8 

67.4 

67.4 

79.0 

Bulgaria . 

1.0 

1.4 

Czechoslovakia . 

10.2* 

11.5 

Eastern  Germany  . 

20.7- 

22.4 

Hungary . 

3.3 

4.0 

Poland . 

11.1 

12.7 

Rumania . 

2.5 

2.9 

Eastern  Europe . 

48.8 

54.9 

U.S.S.R . 

103.0 

116.0 

Note.  —  Figures  for  1951  are  of  total  production  of  electricity  and 
include,  therefore  :  production  of  all  public  utilities  ;  production  supplied 
to  the  public  grid  by  industrial  plants  ;  and  production  of  industrial  plants 
which  is  consumed  in  situ.  Figures  for  quarters  and  the  twelve-month  total 
for  1952,  however,  are  in  some  cases  less  complete.  For  detailed  definitions, 
see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”, 


“  Provisional. 

b  Public  utilities  only.  United  Kingdom  figures  exclude  Northern  Ireland, 
c  Annual  figures  refer  to  the  ending  30  September  of  the  years  indicated. 
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Table  VUI 

PRODUCTION.  TRADE  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION 


For  details  of  items  included  under  “  finished  steel  ”,  see  Notes  to  Statistics.  ^  Excluding  tubes  and  wire. 

Excluding  wire,  wheels,  tyres  and  axles.  Including  :  Denmark,  Finland,  Ireland,  Norway,  Switzerland  and  Turkey. 


—  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DWELLINGS  AND  INDICATORS  OF  TOTAL  BUILDING  ACTIVITY  {Thousands  of  dwellings) 
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Table  X 


MOTOR  VEHICLES- PRODUCTION,  TRADE  AND  AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES 

Thousands 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1951  1 

1952 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Passenger  Cars 

France  :  Production . 

313.9 

369.9 

67.8 

87.8 

92.7 

94.1* 

84.3* 

98.8 

Imports . 

11.3 

7.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

Exports . 

93.2 

82.8 

18.8 

23.7 

19.7 

24.5 

18.7 

19.8 

Available  supplies .  . 

232.0 

294.9 

52.8 

67.7 

76.3 

71.1 

67.0 

80.5 

Western  Germany  :  Production  »  . 

267.4 

301.1 

64.0 

68.2 

68.4 

74.8 

78.1 

79.9 

Imports . 

5.1 

4.7 

2.6 

0.5 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

0.7 

Exports . 

91.6 

100.4 

20.8 

22.5 

21.7 

26.1 

25.3 

27.3 

Available  supplies  .  . 

180.9 

205.4 

45.8 

46.2 

47.6 

50.1 

54.4 

53.3 

Italy  :  Production . 

119.3* 

113.6 

30.0 

24.9 

22.7 

30.8 

29.9 

30.2 

Imports . 

0.9 

1.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Exports . 

22.6 

18.9 

4.9 

5.3 

4.8 

5.2 

4.6 

4.4 

Available  supplies  .  . 

97.6 

96.2 

25.3 

19.9 

18.1 

26.1 

25.7 

26.2 

United  Kingdom  :  Production "  .  .  .  . 

475.9 

448.0 

108.9 

122.5 

113.5 

114.6 

96.2 

123.7 

Imports . 

2.4 

1.5 

0.1 

2.3 

1.3 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

Exports  “ . 

368.6 

309.8 

83.6 

99.1 

100.7 

83.3 

65.1 

60.8 

Available  supplies  .  . 

109.7 

139.7 

25.4 

25.7 

14.1 

31.4 

31.1 

63.0 

Commercial  Vehicles 

France  :  Production . 

132.6 

129.4 

29.4 

37.1 

37.9* 

34.1* 

26.9 

30.4* 

Imports . 

1.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Exports . 

27.7 

21.4 

6.3 

7.1 

5.9 

5.5 

4.6 

5.5 

Available  supplies  .  . 

106.8 

108.7 

23.8 

30.6 

32.3 

28.8 

22.4 

25.0 

Western  Germany  :  Production  »  .... 

92.7 

105.8 

20.8 

23.0 

23.9 

26.5 

28.1 

27.3 

Imports* . 

5.0 

0.4 

1.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Exports  b . 

33.5 

36.4 

7.3 

10.6 

9.1 

10.5 

8.7 

8.1 

Available  supplies  .  . 

64.2 

69.8 

15.4 

12.5 

14.9 

16.1 

19.5 

19.3 

Italy  :  Production . 

26.6 

24.8 

6.3 

6.2 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 

6.6 

Imports . 

3.1 

4.8 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

1.9 

0.9 

Exports . 

5.4 

4.4 

1.1 

1.8 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

1.5 

Available  supplies  .  . 

24.3 

25.2 

6.1 

5.0 

6.1 

6.3 

7.0 

6.0 

United  Kingdom  :  Production  <».... 

258.0 

241.7 

58.8 

65.2 

63.9 

60.6 

53.1 

64.2 

Imports . 

2.4 

2.0 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

Exports « . 

137.1 

128.5 

30.3 

36.4 

38.5 

34.3 

28.3 

27.3 

Available  supplies  .  . 

123.3 

115.2 

29.0 

29.2 

26.0 

26.9 

25.2 

37.2 

o  Including  chassis. 


b  Including  chassis  of  both  passenger  car  and  commercial  vehicle  type. 


Table  XI 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Country 

1938=100 

1948  =  100 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Austria . 

321 

128 

145 

185 

217 

162 

165 

189 

208 

221 

213 

216 

216 

215 

Belgium . 

352 

97 

96 

105 

107 

101 

104 

105 

108 

109 

106 

106 

107 

107 

Denmark"  .... 

165- 

102 

112* 

125- 

128 

120* 

124* 

125 

127. 

128* 

128 

128 

127- 

128 

Finland . 

767 

107 

123 

148 

154 

141 

145 

147 

152 

155 

153 

154 

156 

156 

France . 

1  580 

115 

128 

150 

167 

137 

144 

149 

156 

168 

169 

164 

167 

167 

Western  Germany* 

166  c 

100 

94 

101 

103 

96 

100 

101 

104 

105 

104 

102 

102 

103 

Greece . 

27  430 

103 

112 

126 

132 

120 

125 

123 

128 

132 

134 

131 

131 

Iceland  . 

415  c 

103 

123 

155 

174 

142 

149 

157 

166 

169 

173 

173 

179 

174 

Ireland/ . 

183 

101 

102 

110 

120 

104 

110 

112 

114 

115 

116 

123 

124 

Italy . 

4  844 

101 

100 

110 

114 

105 

no 

111 

111 

111 

114 

115 

116 

m 

Luxembourg  .  .  . 

293 

106 

110 

119 

121 

113 

120 

121 

120 

120 

120 

121 

122 

121 

Netherlands  ?  .  .  . 

205* 

107 

117 

128 

128 

121 

130 

130 

129 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

Norway  s . 

159 

100 

105 

122 

133 

113 

120 

126 

126 

129 

131 

135 

136 

135 

Portugal . 

205* 

103 

102 

100 

100 

101 

100 

99 

101 

101 

100 

99 

102 

102 

Spain . 

453/ 

105 

117 

128 

125 

126 

128 

127 

128 

127 

126 

124 

125 

126 

Sweden.' . 

154 

102 

103 

119 

129 

115 

120 

123 

125 

127 

131 

131 

131 

Switzerland  <^  .  .  . 

163 

99 

98 

102 

105 

100 

101 

103 

104 

105 

104 

105 

105 

IM 

Turkey . 

333* 

108 

100- 

102 

107 

101 

103 

101* 

101 

105 

107 

106 

107 

United  Kingdom  * 

181 

103 

106 

116 

126 

108 

112 

117 

119 

122 

125 

128 

128 

128 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  for  Denmark,  Iceland  and  Luxembourg 
relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  month;  no  period  is  indicated  for  Greece, 
Spain  and  Turkey;  for  other  countries,  they  relate  to  the  middle  of  the 
month.  For  Finland,  France  and  Italy,  however,  some  component  groups 
of  the  index  — in  particular,  food  — are  based  on  averages  of  price  obser¬ 
vations  made  more  than  once  during  the  month.  Indices  for  Austria, 
France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Portugal  and  Turkey  refer  only  to  the  capital 
cities  of  those  countries. 

o  Series  adjusted  to  exclude  direct  taxes. 

b  Index  numbers  are  based  on  the  average  June-December  1948  —  100. 


e  Average  June-December  1948. 
d  From  March  1950,  new  series, 
e  First  quarter  1939  *=  100. 

/  Monthly  index  numbers  refer  to  February,  May,  August  and  November. 
g  From  January  1950,  new  series.  For  the  Netherlands,  includes  direct 
taxes  throughout. 
h  1938/39  -  100. 

I  July  1936  100. 

J  Monthly  index  numbers  refer  to  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
k  From  January  1952,  new  series. 


Table  XU 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Country 

1938=  100 

1948  =  100 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Austria . 

325" 

128 

170 

228 

253 

194 

217 

244 

242 

257 

256 

254 

251 

243 

Belgium . 

391 

95 

100 

121 

114 

117 

123 

121 

122 

123 

116 

112 

111 

109 

Denmark . 

227 

103 

115 

147 

143 

134 

146 

152 

148 

151 

146 

141 

140 

138 

Finland . 

956 

101 

116 

166 

165 

146 

159 

170 

175 

176 

167 

160 

160 

162 

France  * . 

1  712 

12 

121 

155 

162 

138 

158 

151 

163 

171 

165 

161 

158 

158 

Western  Germany  c 

184  </ 

101 

99 

120 

122 

111 

120 

119 

121 

123 

123 

122 

122 

120 

Greece . 

25  620 

118 

123 

150 

150 

140 

152 

150 

153 

156 

152 

143 

149 

151 

Ireland . 

232  c 

100 

105 

122 

129 

115 

120 

122 

125 

128 

129 

128 

129 

129 

Italy . 

5  443 

95 

90 

103 

97 

104 

105 

102 

100 

99 

97 

96 

97 

97 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

275 

105 

117 

143 

140 

136 

145 

142 

143 

145 

142 

136 

138 

137 

Norway . 

181 

102 

115 

143 

152 

129 

139 

147 

147 

150 

149 

154 

157 

154 

Portugal . 

240 

103 

101 

111 

118 

102 

no 

109 

116 

117 

117 

119 

122 

122 

Spain . 

451/ 

107 

126 

162 

164 

158 

160 

161 

165 

166 

160 

161 

168 

169 

Sweden . 

193 

101 

106 

139 

148 

124 

139 

143 

143 

150 

150 

150 

147 

142 

Switzerland  .... 

217 

95 

94 

105 

102 

104 

106 

103 

105 

105 

102 

101 

101 

99 

Turkey . 

476 

108 

97 

103 

104 

104 

107 

98 

101 

106 

106 

103 

103 

106 

United  Kingdom  . 

217 

105 

120 

146 

149 

137 

145 

146 

150 

153 

150 

149 

149 

150 

United  States  .  .  . 

204 

95 

99 

no 

107 

no 

in 

109 

109 

108 

107 

107 

106 

105 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  for  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  relate  to  averages  of  quotations 
in  the  month;  those  for  Austria  and  Portugal  to  mid-month;  for  Belgium 
to  the  second  fortnight;  and  for  France  and  Switzerland  to  the  end  of  the 
month. 


o  March  1938  —  103  Series  slightly  revised. 

6  From  January  1950,  new  series. 

c  Producers’  prices  of  industrial  products;  monthly  averages  are  based 
on  1949  =•  100. 

^  Average  June-December  1948. 

<  October  1938  -  100.  1936  -  100. 
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-200 
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-145 
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Exports  to  the  United  States  .  . 
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Services  (net) . 
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ments  of  private  United 
States  capital  (total)  .... 

Private  donations . 

Private  United  States  capital 
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tions  and  capital  (A+B)  .  . 

D.  United  States  Government 
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military  aid) . 

E.  Changes  in  foreign  holdings 
of  gold  and  dollar  assets 
(total) . 
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Net  purchases  (— )  or  sales  (+) 
of  gold . 
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regional  transfers  of  dollars 
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Table  XIV.  —  EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION  :  MONTHLY  BALANCES  OF  EACH  MEMBER  WITH  THE  E.P.U.  AREA 

AND  THE  FINANCING  OF  CUMULATIVE  NET  POSITIONS 
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Table  XVI 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  UNIT  VALUES  FOR  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


Index  numbers  —  January-September  1949  =  100 


Type 

of 

index  a 

In  national  currencies 

In  U.S 
dollars 

Commodity  group 

Country 

1951 

1952 

1952 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Imports 

Food,  drink  and 

United  Kingdom  . 

Pa 

121 

129 

131 

133 

134 

137 

136 

132 

91 

tobacco 

France . 

Pi 

108 

121 

125 

130 

127 

132 

126 

129 

99 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pa 

98 

105 

105 

104 

105 

103 

100 

98 

98 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

133 

146 

157 

144 

152 

158 

134 

131 

99 

United  States  .  . 

P4 

143 

143 

142 

143 

143 

137 

138 

138 

138 

Raw  materials 

United  Kingdom  . 

P3 

186 

216 

211 

197 

203 

191 

176 

167 

116 

France  . 

Pi 

154 

170 

167 

158 

168 

160 

144 

138 

106 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pa 

106 

118 

120 

116 

116 

111 

107 

105 

105 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

157 

184 

185 

171 

176 

167 

161 

146 

115 

United  States  .  . 

P4 

152 

171 

159 

145 

145 

133 

120 

117 

117 

Manufactures 

United  Kingdom  . 

P3 

120 

134 

141 

146 

145 

142 

136 

133 

92 

France . 

Pi 

135 

141 

141 

136 

127 

126 

131 

142 

109 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pa 

96 

99 

103 

103 

103 

101 

98 

95 

95 

Italy . 

P4 

110 

128 

128 

136 

124 

113 

117 

117 

104 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

122 

120 

130 

127 

118 

112 

109 

121 

97 

United  States  .  . 

P4 

111 

114 

121 

119 

120 

116 

115 

114 

114 

Exports 

Textile  goods 

United  Kingdom  . 

P3 

127 

142 

154 

153 

146 

136 

123 

118 

82 

France . 

Pi 

115 

127 

132 

128 

127 

121 

109 

109 

84 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pi 

96 

101 

106 

no 

109 

99 

95 

93 

93 

Italy . 

P4 

110 

118 

126 

118 

116 

100 

91 

85 

76 

Finished  engineering 

United  Kingdom  . 

Pi 

108 

112 

116 

119 

123 

127 

130 

133 

92 

products 

France . 

Pi 

112 

119 

125 

132 

139 

145 

143 

140 

108 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pi 

99 

99 

100 

98 

96 

99 

101 

98 

98 

Italy . 

P4 

89 

94 

103 

111 

103 

no 

108 

no 

98 

Sweden . 

P3 

108 

111 

122 

127 

126 

129 

138 

138 

96 

All  manufactures 

United  Kingdom  . 

P3 

114 

123 

130 

134 

134 

134 

132 

129 

90 

France . 

Pi 

112 

120 

127 

130 

136 

138 

132 

131 

101 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg  .  . 

Pi 

104 

113 

120 

122 

125 

119 

112 

108 

95 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pa 

98 

101 

106 

109 

107 

105 

106 

101 

101 

Italy . 

P4 

99 

108 

115 

118 

107 

104 

100 

101 

90 

Sweden . 

P3 

123 

139 

153 

157 

158 

155 

141 

134 

93 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

101 

111 

117 

120 

122 

122 

122 

119 

115 

United  States  .  . 

P4 

106 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

109 

108 

108 

Note.  —  Owing  to  the  large  discrepancies  in  the  type  and  coverage  of  o  P,  =  unit  value  index  with  moving  current  weights, 
the  commodity  group  indices,  inter-country  comparisons  should  be  made  P,  =  unit  value  index  with  fixed  weights, 

with  caution.  Pi  =  unit  value  index  with  moving  anterior  weights. 

P,  unit  value  index  with  moving  crossed  weights. 
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Table  XVin.  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN 

ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  OF 

Millions  of  current  dollars; 


I.  United  Kingdom 
Ireland  and  Iceland 


81.1 

77.9 

39.6 

6.3 

1.2 

71.9 

60.1 

48.2 

3.7 

2.9 

68.6 

66.1 

63.8 

4.5 

4.2 

69.2 

67.3 

50.6 

3.1 

2.4 

68.9 

61.3 

55.0 

4.1 

0.7 

57.4 

54.1 

65.7 

2.5 

1.6 

66.6 

62.1 

70.6 

2.1 

1.0 

123.3 

65.4 

87.6 

63.0 

69.8 

26.2 

12.7 

89.6 

43.9 

76.2 

43.3 

67.8 

20.1 

14.5 

81.5 

47.4 

81.5 

52.7 

83.3 

20.1 

17.3 

71.9 

49.6 

87.5 

50.9 

87.0 

20.5 

15.2 

61.0 

51.2 

80.4 

51.6 

74.7 

20.6 

12.3 

51.0 

50.2 

64.0 

50.5 

61.4 

19.6 

13.1 

64.0 

53.2 

46.9 

51.9 

59.8 

19.2 

16.9 

II.  Western  European 

1951-  II 

286.6 

162.2 

11.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

93.9 

169.4 

177.1 

95.8 

146.4 

218.0 

78.6 

53.8 

industrial  countries 

III 

251.2 

127.3 

8.7 

2.4 

1.1 

1.9 

106.4 

130.3 

138.9 

99.3 

135.4 

202.8 

70.4 

46.9 

(France,  Netherlands, 

IV 

264.3 

148.2 

10.2 

3.9 

1.4 

2.3 

129.7 

164.9 

134.7 

136.7 

161.5 

209.7 

74.3 

55.0 

Belgium-Luxembourg, 

Switzerland) 

1952-  I 

262.3 

156.8 

11.5 

5.5 

1.1 

0.6 

110.2 

141.2 

134.3 

125.9 

153.7 

175.5 

66.0 

42.4 

II 

220.9 

142.5 

10.2 

2.4 

1.2 

0.2 

82.6 

150.0 

128.9 

111.9 

150.2 

159.2 

64.5 

42.6 

III 

195.5 

148.1 

7.2 

3.2 

0.8 

1.1 

83.6 

145.0 

110.0 

112.1 

156.2 

138.6 

62.7 

42.0 

IV 

197.9 

159.9 

9.6 

2.8 

0.8 

0.5 

101.3 

168.4 

126.7 

131.8 

177.2 

160.3 

62.7 

48.8 

III.  Mediterranean  and 

1951-  II 

126.1 

86.9 

5.7 

0.3 

1.0 

1.4 

64.8 

58.3 

18.1 

19.0 

23.3 

40.8 

28.9 

33.7 

Iberian  countries 

III 

114.5 

84.9 

3.7 

0.3 

0.6 

2.0 

50.0 

49.0 

12.1 

18.0 

13.4 

40.4 

26.7 

26.4 

Qtaly,  Greece,  Spain,  For- 

IV 

132.9 

93.3 

5.5 

2.4 

1.6 

1.7 

58.9 

59.3 

13.3 

25.5 

19.8 

40.3 

35.0 

33.5 

tugai,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey 

1952-  I 

122.0 

119.1 

3.0 

1.6 

0.7 

1.1 

77.2 

62.1 

18.4 

27.0 

20.3 

59.3 

29.6 

34.7 

nental  and  non-continental 

11 

85.3 

108.6 

2.6 

1.4 

0.6 

1.4 

77.2 

66.0 

11.3 

26.0 

18.0 

48.9 

30.6 

35.3 

European  countries  and 

III 

53.6 

102.6 

2.0 

0.2 

0.4 

1.9 

39.3 

72.7 

8.4 

23.1 

15.6 

42.7 

25.5 

39.4 

territories) 

IV 

75.7 

106.7 

4.3 

0.6 

0.5 

3.0 

42.4 

72.1 

12.1 

29.5 

17.9 

42.4 

29.4 

49.5 

IV.  Scandinavian 
countries 

(Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland) 


57.0 

43.0 

46.5 

31.6 

60.8 

11.9 

16.8 

49.3 

53.8 

48.8 

35.7 

64.3 

15.6 

15.2 

45.4 

50.2 

51.6 

43.1 

65.3 

19.7 

18.3 

44.9 

37.8 

56.2 

27.8 

72.9 

16.8 

18.6 

52.8 

26.7 

51.5 

33.9 

61.1 

12.9 

17.5 

47.1 

34.5 

47.7 

34.9 

41.9 

12.6 

16.9 

53.4 

43.6 

45.6 

39.9 

43.4 

16.2 

23.1 

45.3 

95.8 

53.6 

59.8 

36.6 

60.8 

24.3 

46.3 

85.8 

84.9 

56.7 

45.4 

61.1 

40.4 

57.7 

81.0 

89.1 

63.4 

53.2 

64.0 

30.7 

53.5 

85.0 

83.1 

65.1 

56.0 

63.2 

28.7 

53.5 

78.2 

69.9 

67.7 

48.6 

61.6 

33.2 

62.3 

84.3 

77.3 

67.1 

63.8 

58.1 

34.0 

80.7 

86.0 

88.6 

79.4 

99.5 

61.5 

43.7 

83.3 

17.4 

71.5 

16.5 

88.3 

19.8 

68.2 

14.8 

VIII.  Total  Europe 
(including  U.S.S.R.) 


570.3 

110.1 

42.4 

14.0 

5.5 

506.6 

83.5 

51.7 

7.7 

9.5 

535.7 

95.6 

72.4 

12.7 

12.9 

573.7 

94.0 

59.0 

8.4 

5.4 

543.6 

82.6 

59.5 

9.8 

3.5 

508.2 

69.8 

69.9 

6.6 

7.8 

561.7 

85.1 

75.1 

8.9 

11.3 

1 

1 

216.5 

156.1 

191.3 

234.1 

41.7 

30.2 

199.0 

158.1 

177.6 

247.8 

43.0 

27.4 

222.8 

167.9 

209.5 

264.1 

50.6 

35.9 

205.1 

148.3 

228.1 

212.4 

38.2 

22.5 

198.7 

150.1 

230.8 

198.4 

51.0 

22.2 

185.0 

154.3 

222.2 

181.7 

43.7 

24.6 

196.2 

189.7 

285.6 

208.7 

44.6 

29.1 
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lOPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JOIN  AND  DESTINATION 

oTts  C.i.f:  exports  fo.b. 


Sweden  Norway  Finland 


Western 

Germany 


Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp.c 

Exp.rf 

21.2 

11.6 

663.7 

846.3 

122.3 

206.1 

11-1951 

18.8 

12.2 

602.4 

848.0 

115.2 

255.6 

III 

20.0 

11.5 

640.8 

906.0 

118.5 

318.5 

IV 

18.6 

6.4 

632.8 

779.8 

116.6" 

259.1 

1-1952 

17.2 

8.9 

645.1 

709.4 

131.7 

161.4" 

n 

13.8 

10.3 

612.4" 

644.7" 

122.0" 

125.6" 

III 

13.5 

10.8 

6V2.0 

657.4 

137.7 

171.3 

IV 

Area  of  origin  for 
*  imports  and  area  of 

and  destination  for  exports 

quarter  I 

y 


II-195I  II.  Western  European 
HI  industrial  countries 

(France,  Netherlands, 
I-19S2  Belgium-Luxembourg, 

Switzerland) 


20.3  10.5 

24.6  11.0 

22.6  14.8 

20.7  11.5 
28.1  11.3 
30.5"  19.9" 
32.5  28.1 

10.1  13.1 

6.8  10.0 

7.3  14.6 

7.5  10.3 

7.1  11.1 

6.9  11.0 

9.4  12.4 

22.7  30.6 

16.7  24.6 

17.1  29.2 

26.6  26.0 

15.9  21.1 

10.5  20.5 

18.9  23.7 

7.5 

9.6 

7.5 

25.4 

22.2 

4.7 

10.5 

3.8 

29.1 

24.0 

4.4 

8.1 

6.3 

21.7 

23.0 

4.5 

1.1 

2.3 

25.6 

15.6 

4.8 

2.7 

1.1 

13.6 

16.4 

3.7" 

4.0 

2.2 

19.2 

15.1 

4.3 

6.1 

3.2 

13.7 

10.6 

(Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
2  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria) 


11-1951  VII.  Union  of  Soviet 
in  Socialist  Republics 

IV 


VIII.  Total  Europe 
(including  U.S.S.R.) 


58 


Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

4- 


X.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland 


XI.  Latin  American 
republics 


XIV.  Other  overseas 
countries  « 


XV.  Total  overseas 
countries 


Year  United 
and  Kingdom 

quarter 

Imp.  a  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  I  Imp.  Exp. 


XII.  Overseas  sterling 

1951- II 

area  (including 

III 

British  colonies) 

IV 

1952-  I 

XIII.  Dependent 

1951-  II 

overseas  territories  e 

III 

(excluding  British 

IV 

colonies) 

1952-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

782.0 

17.3 

0.6 

0.1  0.1 

862.5 

5.4 

0.7 

0.1  — 

183.9 

125.2 

207.4 

103.6 

156.8 

94.7 

153.7 

106.6 

145.8 

118.2 

100.5 

100.6 

44.0 

113.7 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN  EUROPE" 
ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  P 

Million  of  current  doh 


9.9 

1.9 

16.0 

2.0 

15.4 

2.5 

71.4 

48.7 

28.8 

44.5 

46.2 

34.3 

32.9 

71.9 

49.2 

27.4 

27.5 

43.5 

20.7 

32.2 

75.2 

25.2 

27.6 

37.3 

45.4 

17.5 

35.5 

48.5 

27.2 

22.0 

42.4 

45.1 

16.9 

32.2 

48.7 

37.6 

26.2 

25.9 

42.4 

18.5 

29.9 

40.0 

23.4 

22.8 

30.5 

29.4 

15.0 

22.2 

45.7 

29.6 

27.3 

40.4 

26.1 

18.9 

24.2 

45.9  56.8  36.0  67.9  48.4  20.0  22.5  116.9  66. 

45.6  69.1  37.4  51.1  57.6  7.5  18.0  79.8 

44.0  54.7  45.5  48.7  64.2  6.0  20.6  99.2 

43.2  58.3  47.0  63.3  55.3  8.4  19.9  104.4 

35.9  69.8  38.0  59.2  35.0  7.8  16.4  103.1 

23.6  67.5  41.0  44.3  24.4  6.7  15.9  90.1 

32.8  57.3  38.5  57.5  19.9  5.1  18.2  90.3 


379.2 

25.6 

13.6 

64.7 

34.3 

394.2 

15.2 

14.5 

57.1 

41.2 

463.3 

13.9 

17.3 

62.0 

38.8 

473.9 

20.2 

17.5 

58.8 

44.4 

452.5 

18.2 

17.5 

64.4 

52.4 

368.0 

16.0 

22.6 

62.9 

46.2 

444.2 

19.0 

20.9 

54.7 

46.8 

53.1  94.8  43.0  26.7  36.1  20.7  19.3 

44.1  68.0  41.6  19.9  27.8  12.2  19.5 

44.4  65.7  41.1  17.2  26.4  17.6  22.0 

46.9  63.5  52.6  13.2  25.4  12.4  16.6 

43.8  45.0  49.5  11.3  26.7  10.8  14.8 

46.5  45.8  48.9  10.4  22.1  12.1  18.3 

42.4  58.0  41.1  11.5  21.8  15.6  19.8 


6.5 

12.1 

192 

9.6 

10.2 

19.4 

7.6 

17.9 

20.0 

6.8 

17.9 

Ii.4 

6.1 

14.4 

175 

6.6 

16.4 

17.4 

7.5 

21.0 

19.1 

4.8 

0.6 

4.8 

0.7 

4.7 

0.6 

4.7 

1.0 

5.3 

0.6 

4.5 

4.0 

4.2 

1.3 

619.5 

310.3 

155.6 

321.7 

232.6 

155.9 

118.3 

391.3 

163.8 

38.6 

33.4 

626.2 

292.2 

147.1 

267.1 

228.4 

108.9 

111.9 

367.7 

170.8 

42.7 

37.4 

687.5 

228.8 

166.6 

315.8 

230.0 

113.1 

129.1 

317.0 

179.1 

41.9 

41.8 

660.2 

270.9 

169.2 

320.8 

223.1 

116.0 

113.0 

354.2 

158.5 

46.7 

33.1 

624.8 

257.7 

170.8 

274.3 

204.9 

107.9 

106.1 

372.8 

132.2 

41.1 

33.1 

518.0 

223.5 

175.4 

243.1 

181.4 

97.1 

111.0 

325.9 

124.8 

37.4 

33.7 

610.6 

230.3 

164.6 

262.7 

172.5 

99.0 

127.7 

291.1 

153.9 

43.7 

362 

1951- II 

2  785.6 

1  837.3 

162.9 

44.9 

18.1 

8.3 

1  214.2 

1  083.6 

717.4 

463.7 

654.1 

671.8 

372.4 

274.4 

582.6 

397.9 

80.3 

63.6 

III 

2  964.6 

1  826.3 

120.4 

54.5 

11.5 

11.2 

1  148.4 

997.7 

635.8 

482.0 

558.6 

660.5 

307.9 

270.0 

545.3 

418.6 

85.7 

64.8 

IV 

2  782.0 

1  902.8 

151.5 

79.3 

18.1 

16.1 

1  251.0 

1  108.6 

564.0 

556.4 

666.8 

692.5 

335.9 

297.0 

526.5 

443.2 

92.5 

77.7 

1952-  I 

2  746.3 

2  001.3 

143.4 

63.2 

12.7 

9.3 

1  363.6 

1  043.0 

607.8 

556.5 

645.5 

686.6 

321.1 

261.3 

582.3 

370.9 

84.9 

55.6 

II 

2  529.4 

1  747.9 

120.6 

62.7 

15.8 

5.7 

1  189.1 

1  017.3 

563.8 

516.6 

600.7 

614.0 

306.6 

256.2 

603.6 

330.6 

92.1 

57.3 

III 

2  194.1 

1  596.5 

94.1 

72.3 

11.9 

11.1 

961.0 

904.5 

519.8 

503.4 

574.3 

541.5 

282.1 

265.3 

548.1 

306.5 

81.1 

58.3 

rv 

2  213.7 

1  749.7 

116.8 

79.1 

15.6 

13.4 

1  033.9 

1  058.2 

564.5 

511.8 

639.5 

592.3 

295.2 

317.4 

576.7 

362.6 

88.3 

65.3 

o  General  imports.  b  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations.  c  Imports  f.o.b.  d  Exports  excluding  special  categories. 
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bin.  —  ( continued) 

rOUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
bRlGIN  AND  DESTINATION 

rts  c.i.f.:  exports  fo.b. 


nr  .  Total  Ti  •.  j  V  of  origin  for 

Austria  of  eighteen  imports  and  area  of 

Germany  countries  States  and  destination  for  exports 

quarter  , 

Imp.c  Exp.<<  T 


n-1951  TX.  United  States 
ni  and  dependencies 

rv 


1  X.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland 


820.1 

725.2 

786.3 

906.0 

810.0* 

•  847.3* 

892.7 

923.1 

939.3 

924.4 

940.2* 

883.7* 

751.0* 

770.9 

n-1951 

III 

IV 

1-1952 

II 

III 

rv 

XI.  Latin  American 
republics 

475.3 

416.0 

303.1 

414.0 

374.3* 

1*  287.3* 

288.2 

316.4 

409.3 

419.3* 

295.2* 

184.2* 

11-1951 

III 

IV 

1-1952 

II 

III 

XII.  Overseas  sterling 
area  (including 
British  colonies) 

70.3 

11-1951 

XIII.  Dependent 

85.1 

in 

overseas  territories  « 

71.7 

rv 

(excluding  British 

93.1 

1-1952 

colonies) 

97.5* 

n 

69.7* 

in 

73.6 

rv 

1  XIV.  Other  overseas 
countries  « 


‘  For  a  complete  definition  of  the  country  groups,  see  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  fVar,  Appendix  B,  March  19S3. 


Table  XIX.  —  TRADE  OF  EIGHTEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES 

Millions  of  current  dollars;  imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b. 
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3TAL  Overseas  Countries 

(excluding  U.S.  and  Canada)  1563.8  1132.5  1183.1  629.6  558.4  602.5  323.6  247.2  284.6  916.5  801.5  852.1  3433.5  2739.6  2922.3  1472.2  1470.5 


o  The  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Iceland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  western  Germany  and  Austria. 
b  General  imports.  c  Imports  f.o.b.  d  Included  with  China.  e  Exporta  excluding  special  categories. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  FOOD  AND  FEEDING-STUFFS 
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Table  XXI  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS 

Thousands  of  tons 

Note.  —  Data  cover  imports  from  all  sources  and  exports  to  all  destinations,  both  European  and  non-European,  by  the  countries  listed  in  footnote  *  below.  Trade  of 
eastern  European  countries  is  not  included  because  of  the  lack  of  data  on  a  sufficiently  regular  and  detailed  basis.  Figures  for  1938  are  shown  both  for  Europe  as  a  whole 
(including  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Baltic  States)  and,  to  provide  comparability,  for  the  countries  covered  by  the  post-war  figures. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  STATISTICS 

1.  General 

The  notes  below  are  concerned  only  with  corrections  and  additions  to  the  statistical  series  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Geneva,  1953, 


2.  Index  Numbers  of  Industrial  Production  (Tables  6,  I  and  III  to  V) 

Luxembourg :  The  series  of  corrected  monthly  index  numbers  with  original  base  year  1947  has  been  employed. 

Western  Germany :  The  yearly  index  numbers  for  all  industries  have  been  revised  by  the  German  Statistical  Office. 

Ireland:  (a)  General  index— the  index  numbers  for  electricity  production  are  based  upon  physical  output  adjusted  by  the 
ratio  of  this  index  to  the  official  index  of  utilities’  production  in  1950. 

(b)  Engineering— the  two  series  “  engineering  and  implements  ”  and  “  assembly,  construction  and  repair  of 
vehicles  ”  have  been  combined  using  weights  35.5  and  64.5  respectively,  which  are  proportional  to  the  value  of  net 
output  in  1948. 

(c)  Chemicals— “  Soap  and  Candles”;  “chemicals,  drugs,  oils,  paints  and  polish”;  “fertilizers”.  Relative 
weights  (1948)  :  15.8;  64.6;  and  19.6. 

(d)  Textiles— “  Linen,  cotton,  jute,  canvas  and  rayon”;  “woollen  and  worsted”;  and  “hosiery”.  Relative 
weights  (1948)  :  28.6;  42.4;  and  29.0. 

Turkey :  Provisional  index  numbers  of  industrial  production  with  original  base  year  1938,  published  in  Konjonktiir,  Qnn»mhP!r 
1952,  have  been  used.  To  these  have  been  added  indices  of  electricity  production  based  upon  physical  output;  relative 
weights  (1938)  :— mining  and  manufacturing  :  95.2;  electricity  :  4.8. 

Yugoslavia :  Index  numbers  have  been  revised  on  the  basis  of  information  received  directly  from  the  Yugoslav  Statistical  Office. 


3.  Trends  in  Production  of  Capital  and  Consumer  Goods  (Table  7) 

The  sources  employed  are  those  used  for  the  index  numbers  of  industrial  production  in  Tables  I  and  III  to  V.  In  those 
cases  where  index  numbers  for  consumer  and  capital  goods  production  were  not  given,  the  indices  were  constructed  from  the 
series  shown  below  : 

France :  Building  has  been  excluded  from  the  published  series  for  capital  goods. 

Netherlands :  (a)  Capital  goods— building  materials;  metal  products.  Relative  weights  (1938):  10  and  90. 

(b)  Consumer  goods— textiles;  clothing;  paper;  leather  footwear  and  rubber;  food,  beverages  and  tobacco.  Relative 
weights  (1938)  :  22.5;  5.6;  6.5;  9.7  and  55.7. 

United  Kingdom  :  (a)  Capitals  goods— bricks,  cement,  etc.;  metals,  engineering  and  vehicles;  manufactures  of  wood  and  cork. 
Relative  weights  (1948)  :  2.3;  91.2;  6.5. 

(b)  Consumer  goods— Chemicals  and  allied  trades;  textiles  and  clothing;  leather,  leather  goods  and  fur;  food, 
drink  and  tobacco;  paper  and  printing;  other  manufacturing  industries.  Relative  weights  (1948)  :  13.5;  35.9,  2.2; 
28.0;  13.7;  6.7. 


4,  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  (Table  II) 

Revisions  made  by  national  statistical  offices  have  been  incorporated  in  the  index  numbers  shown  for  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

West  Berlin :  Previously  published  series  covered  large  and  medium-size  establishments  only.  The  original  employment  data 
now  cover  all  establishments  (like  the  series  shown  for  western  Germany)  and  have  been  used  for  the  calculation  of 
the  series  shown.  The  results  remain,  nevertheless,  subject  to  error  since  changes  in  employment  for  small  establish¬ 
ments  are  unknown  for  the  period  1948  to  1949. 
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5.  Production,  Trade  and  Available  Supplies  of  Major  Commodities  (Tables  VI,  VII  and  Vni) 

Information  for  western  Europe  is  largely  based  upon  Government  replies  to  questionnaires  by  the  Industry  Division, 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

Production  data  for  eastern  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Polish  coal  production)  have  been  derived  from  national  statistics. 
East-West  trade  data  have  been  taken  from  western  European  trade  statistics. 

In  certain  countries,  the  quarterly  data  do  not  cover  total  production  of  electric  power,  as  indicated  below  : 

Austria :  Production  of  all  public  utilities  and  other  plants  with  a  generating  capacity  of  over  200  kW. 

France :  Production  of  all  public  utilities  and  other  plants  with  the  following  generating  capacities  :  hydro-electric,  over 
1,000  kW;  thermo-electric,  over  5,000  kW. 

Greece:  Production  of  public  utilities  only. 

Ireland:  Production  of  public  utilities  only. 

Norway :  Production  of  public  utilities  and  other  plants  with  an  installed  capacity  of  1,000  kW  or  over. 

Spain :  Provisional  data  covering  about  90  per  cent  of  total  production.  At  a  much  later  date,  the  national  authorities  publish 
estimates  of  total  production. 

Switzerland:  Production  of  public  utilities  plus  production  supplied  by  industrial  enterprises  to  the  public  grid. 

United  Kingdom :  Production  of  public  utilities  only.  Data  exclude  production  in  Northern  Ireland. 


6.  Building  Activity  (Table  IX) 

Western  Germany :  The  annual  figure  for  dwellings  completed  in  1952  has  been  derived  from  Wirtschqft  and  Statistik,  March 
1953. 

Italy :  Original  data  for  the  number  of  rooms  have  been  converted  into  dwellings  by  use  of  conversion  factors  derived  from 
data  on  rooms  and  dwellings  given  in  the  pertinent  issues  of  Annuario  Statistico  Italiano.  As  no  factors  existed  pre¬ 
viously  for  1951  and  1952,  that  of  364  rooms  for  100  dwellings  known  for  1950  was  applied.  A  new  factor  of  374  rooms 
per  100  dwellings  for  1951  has  since  been  derived  from  Atmuario  Statistico  Italiano,  1952,  and  the  figures  for  1951 
and  1952  have  been  revised  in  consequence. 

Switzerland:  (a)  Dwellings  authorized— all  annual  data  refer  to  communes  having  more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  In  1951, 
more  communes  were  found  to  fall  into  this  category.  Consequently,  the  annual  data  for  1951  and  1952  have  a 
slightly  greater  coverage  than  those  for  earlier  years.  (The  figures  for  1951  on  the  two  bases  are  24.6  and  26.2  thousand.) 

(b)  Dwellings  completed— previous  annual  data  were  impublished  official  estimates  for  the  whole  country.  As 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  continue  this  series,  a  new  series  referring  to  communes  having  more  than  1,000  inhabitants 
is  given.  This  series  is  also  affected  by  changes  in  coverage;  those  for  1951  being  wider  than  that  for  previous  years. 
(The  two  figures  for  1951  are  26.1  and  26.8  thousand  respectively.) 

7.  Motor  Vehicles— Production,  Trade  and  Available  Suppues  (Table  X) 

Trade  data  have  been  taken  from  national  trade  statistics. 


8.  International  Payments  (Table  XIII) 


Balance  of  Payments  of  Europe  and  Other  Areas  with  the  United  States 


Shipments  under  the  military  aid  programme  have  been  eliminated  from  the  table  (see  footnote  d).  The  amounts  of  such 
aid  given  in  the  original  source  as  follows  (millions  of  dollars)  : 


1951—  Fourth  quarter 

1952—  Third  quarter  . 
Fourth  quarter 


Europe 

Latin  American 
republics 

All  other 
countries 

Total 

182 

34 

104 

320 

475 

1 

140 

616 

815 

2 

132 

949 
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ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  EUROPE 
SINCE  THE  WAR 

A  Reappraisal  of  Problems  and  Prospects 


A  Publication  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 


The  Economic  Survey  oj  Europe  since  the  War 
is  the  sixth  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  on 
economic  developments  in  Europe  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe. 

This  Survey  differs  both  in  form  and  content 
from  its  predecessors.  It  seeks  to  analyse  the 
history  of  the  whole  post-war  period  and  to 
display  the  essential  problems  with  which 
European  countries  have  been  confronted,  the 
policies  which  they  have  pursued,  and  the 
results  which  they  have  achieved.  Building  on 
this  analysis,  the  Survey  discusses  problems 
and  policies  in  the  years  ahead. 

Two  notable  features  of  the  Survey  are  separate 
chapters  on  economic  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  eastern  European  countries.  The 
former  continues  the  more  historical  analysis  in 
the  Survey  for  1951,  which  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  examines  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the 
current  Five-year  Plan.  The  latter  analyses  the 


aims,  methods  and  results  of  central  planning  in 
eastern  European  countries. 

The  problem  of  halting  the  trend  towards  a 
further  widening  of  the  gap  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  between  southern  and  north-western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  is  discussed  in  its  various  aspects 
in  chapters  dealing  with  manpower,  agriculture 
and  economic  integration. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  trade  and 
payments  problems  of  western  Europe  and  the 
directions  in  which  solutions  can  be  sought  is 
supported  by  a  new  and  detailed  statistical  analysis 
of  the  trade  of  western  Europe,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  in  1938,  1948  and  19S1. 

The  Survey  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
efforts  made  towards  greater  economic  integration 
within  Europe  and  of  the  extent  to  which  this  might 
assist  in  solving  the  problems  analysed  in  earlier 
chapters. 

The  Survey  has  397  pages,  including  some  150 
tables  and  charts. 
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